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LEGENDS, a circus experience so incredible, it could only be brought to you 
by Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey®! Prepare to witness circus feats 
you thought were so amazing, that they would be impossible, and spectacles 
of strength so grand you once thought them to be unbelievable. Ringling Bros® 
has combed the globe to find the most skilled circus masters for LEGENDS, 

_ be it the most majestic animals you've ever seen, the most exotic performers 
) ds, or the most fearless daredevils that take danger to 

‘no equal. LEGENDS is going to take you 
your senses, and redefine your sense of 
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Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey® Presents Circus XTREME - It's time 
for your family to be amazed by all the X-TRAORDINARY things you know and 
love about America’s favorite live family entertainment experience. Be astonished 
by UN-XPECTED circus spectacles you’ve never seen before and that can't Riacauee 
be seen anywhere else but at The Greatest Show On Earth®. Get ready for an 

X-HILARATING adventure with X-TRAORDINARY circus artists and magnificent 
X-OTIC animals! It's time to awaken the spirit of Children Of All Ages and stir the 
imagination of your family! Ringling Bros® Presents Circus XTREME. It's time to 
have XTREME fun with your family! Get your tickets today! ; 
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Note from the Editor 


In truth, this note should be coming from Peter Shrake, Ar 
chivist at Circus World, who took on the monumental task of get 
ting together a rich variety of material on Baraboo, Wisconsin's 
circus heritage 

This entire issue explores topics that help us better under 
stand the impact of circuses on the sites of their winter quarters, 
this time specifically the shows that called Baraboo, Wisconsin 
home during their off seasons. The relationship of a circus and 
its winter home was always a vibrant, symbiotic connection, with 
each shaping the character of the other. Much like the Sarasota is 
sue that concluded Bandwagon's 2014 volume, this issue is a tip of 
the iceberg in terms of the content that can be explored related to 
Baraboo and the circus, but these three articles give a fascinating 
window on the topic. 
he first, from Pete Shrake, sets the tone by reviewing the 
circuses that have wintered in Baraboo and their impact on the 
town. Paul Wolter, President of the Sauk County Historical So 


ciety, chronicles the homes built by several of the Ringlings in 





Baraboo. Through his study, one gains a clear understanding of 
how the brothers ultimately announced their success, and their 
individual personalities, in their chosen hometown. And finally, 
Greg Parkinson, Deputy Director of the Wisconsin Historical So 
ciety and former Director of Circus World, explores the relation 


ships that were built as a group of passionate individuals worked 


together to assure the on-going vibrancy of Baraboo’ relationship 
with the circus through the founding of Circus World 

Along with many thanks to the authors, who have written fas 
cinating accounts that certainly expanded my knowledge, there 


are several others who made this issue possible. First and fore 





most, many thanks to John and Mardi Wells who were willing to 
give so much of their time to make sure this issue get out before 
the end of 2015 - making it possible for us to catch up on Band 
wagons publication schedule. And in spite of the time crunch, 
they have turned out another beautiful issue! Ralph Pierce has 
graciously allowed us to use a photo from his collection, a unique 


view of the Gollmar Winter Quarters in Baraboo, for our cover 





Thanks also to Fred Dahlinger and Deborah Walk for insight and 
advice along the way. A final thank you and congratulations to 


Pete Shrake for the hard work of pulling this material together 


JLP 
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On the Covers 
by Jennifer Lemmer Posey 

Photographed around 1910, our cover image from the 
collection of CHS member Ralph D. Pierce, presents a de 
ceptively quiet view of a tract of land on the Baraboo River. 
Given the signs of use on the practice ring, it is possible 
that had the photo been taken a few weeks earlier, the prop 
erty would most likely have been abuzz with activity as the 
Gollmar Bros. Circus made preparations for a new season 
Although the Gollmar quarters were quiet on that day over 
one hundred years ago, the picture does suggest the impor 


tance of the resident circuses, particularly the Ringling and 





Gollmar shows, to the town of Baraboo. The land that both 
shows occupied and the money they brought into the local 
economy were important indicators of the great success of 
these circus men from Baraboo. 

Just as the purchase of land and growth of their vari 
ous quarters signaled their success to the local community, 
both sets of brothers used advertising to announce their 


success to potential audiences in advance of their show's 











arrivals. Like their contemporaries, the Ringlings and the 
Gollmars proudly included their portraits on heralds, 
couriers, and posters, lending their advertisements an ad 
ditional layer of trustworthiness. An 1890 courier clearly 
proclaiming their new status as a railroad circus, featured 
the brothers: clockwise from upper left: John (1866-1936), 
Otto (1858-1911), Alf. T. (1861-1919), Charles (1863 
926), and at center, Al (1852-1916). They ranged in age 


rom youngest, John at a mere 24, to the oldest, Al only 38 


in 1891. Their portraits occupied the to 





or their United Shows featuring the Circ 


Congress of Trained Animals, circa 18 


clockwise from top: Benjamin (1864-19- 


1933), Charles (1861-1929), Jacob Claud 


years old. Their cousins, the Gollmars were similarly able 


to announce their own success, putting a show on the rails 


) half of a courier 
us, Menagerie and 
92. The Gollmars, 
17), Walter (1869 
(1849-1896), and 


Fredrich (1867-1965). With one hundred and twenty-five 


years of perspective from these advertisements, it is still 





remarkable to contemplate the accomplishments of these 


boys from Baraboo. 


RINGLING BROTHERS’ 


PAILRON 


MONSTER 


TRIPLE - - 


OCCASION FOR 





Wit PonTivery EAMInIT IW ALL ITS VAST COMPLETER 


Gollmar Bros. Great United Shows courier (detail), circa 
1892. Ringling Bros. United Monster Railroad Shows (detail), 
1890. thf t 
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Palgrave Studies in Theatre and 
Performance History 


Hardback 9781137554819 
Nov 2015 £60.00 $95,00 $110.00CAN 


David Carlyon is author of the 
critically-acclaimed book, Dan Rice: 
The Most Famous Man You've Never 
Heard Of. He is Adjunct Professor at 
lona College, USA, has worked as an 
assistant professor at the University 
of Michigan, Flint, USA, taught at 
Northwestern University, USA, and 
was on the Speakers Bureau of the 
New York Council for the Humanities, 
USA. He is an ex-Ringling Brothers and 
Barnum Bailey Circus clown, produced 
playwright, director, and Equity actor, 
studying at London's National Theatre 
Summer Programme, UK. He 
graduated from the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, USA, served in 
the US Army, earned his JD from Boalt 
Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley, USA, and received his PhD 
from Northwestern University, USA. 


"David Carlyon ran away from a lucrative legal career to join the circus. His beautifully 
immersive personal history captures the gritty excitement and deep camaraderie of his first 
circus season. The Education of a Circus Clownis a terrific and important book that will 
enrich and enliven our historical understanding of clowning, the circus, and American 
culture.” 

- Janet M. Davis, American Studies and History, University of Texas at Austin, USA, 
author of The Circus Age: American Culture and Society Under the American Big Top, 
and editor of Tiny Kline, Circus Queen and Tinker Bell: The Life of Tiny Kline 


"The literature of clowning, like that of other performing arts, is full of anecdote-laden 
memoirs that shed little if any light on the actual craft of the performer. The Education of A 
Circus Clown is a rare exception because David Carlyon is both a professional writer and a 
professional performer who offers us not just a behind-the-scenes look at life in the clown 
alley of the world's largest circus, but also an honest and at times anguished analysis of the 
performer's daily struggle to be funny. Entertaining and illuminating.” 

- John Towsen, author of Clowns and the physical comedy blog A// Fall Down 


"An important history - as all-encompassing as it is personal - and a great look into the mind 
of a performing artist. If you want to know what rea/ American circus life is like, then this 
book is for you. If you don't ... well, then you're missing something wonderful.” 

- Murray Horwitz, Tony Award-winning playwright (Ain't Misbehavin), creator of NPR's 
Wait Wait... Don't Tell Me, and a former Ringling clown 


The 1960s American hippie-clown boom fostered many creative impulses, including neo- 
vaudeville and Ringling's Clown College. However, the origin of that impulse, clowning with 
a circus, has largely gone unexamined. David Carlyon, through an autoethnographic 
examination of his own experiences in clowning, offers a close reading of the education of a 
professional circus clown, woven through an eye-opening, sometimes funny, occasionally 
poignant look at circus life. Layering critical reflections of personal experience with 
connections to wider scholarship, Carlyon focuses on the work of clowning while 
interrogating what clowns actually do, rather than using them as stand-ins for conceptual 
ideas or as sentimental figures. 


Come-in: Introducing Key Concepts and Avoiding Clichés 

1. Romance of the Red Nose: Ringling "Clown College" Experience 

2. Bowl of Cherries: Easy Adjustment to Circus Rehearsals 

3, The Rubber (Nose) Meets the Road: Hard Adjustment to Rigors of Trouping 

4. The Show Business: Finding Performance Truth in Business Necessities 

5. Love ‘em and Leave ‘em: Making the Work of Clowning Personal 

6. The Good Old Days?: The Past Informs the Present, and Isn't Really Past 

7. Rodeo Route: Routine Drags, Then Offers Inspiration 

8. Spirit of St. Louis: Losing and Finding A Performance Partner 

9. Live: Being Alive to Genuine Human Interaction 

10. Stop Giggling: Using the Immediate Moment to Create Comedy 

11. Clown Mask: Fighting Clichés and Enacting Them 

12. So Far, So Good: Lessons of the Veterans, A New Veteran's Lessons 

Appendix A: 1976 Clown College and 1977 Blue Unit Route 

Appendix B: A Brief Cultural Idiosyncratic (Mostly Circus, Mainly American) Clowning 
History, as a Means of Providing Context for the Preceding Individual Idiosyncratic 
(Mostly Circus, Mainly Evolving) Clown's History 
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An overview of the 
various winter quarters 
of Baraboo 


1 1 1 
by Pete Shrake 


The last Sunday of April 1893 was bright and clear. It 
was a fine day for the Ringling brothers to pitch their tents 
for the opening show of the performance season. As had 
been the case for the past nine years the first show was in 
the circus’s home town of Baraboo.' The preceding weeks 
had seen the city undergo a remarkable transformation. The 
appearance of “sparkling” new posters on the bill board 
around town was always a good sign that the Ringlings 
were almost ready to take their show on the road.* Then 
the performers started to return from the winter vaudeville 
circuit. Robert Gollmar, whose father Walter was one of the 
owners of Baraboo’ other circus, the Gollmar Bros., would 
recall years later “The streets have been lined with a cos- 
mopolitan mixture of humanity.” Alf T. Ringling noted that 
“Swarthy Arabs, Syrians, and Moors good-naturedly el- 
bow against the sons and daughters of flowery Japan, while 


American and European artists interchange reminiscences 





of past experiences and form new acquaintances.’ Herds 
of horses from both the Gollmar and Ringling Bros. Cir- 
cus crammed the streets as Robert Gollmar remembered 


“From winter pastures the horses had returned to the win 





ter quarters. Heavy parade wagons lumbered aimlessly, yet 


purposefully, through the streets.”* 


A Birds Eye Map of Baraboo, 1886. 





i 


With the performers and animals also came canvas 
men, teamsters, and other manual laborers needed to run 
the show in the coming months. The overcrowding in the 
city sometimes caused friction between local residents and 
the roustabouts. A local paper, the Sauk County Democrat 
observed, “When any depredations are committed these 
days many people jump at the conclusion that it is due to 
the circus gang, which is larger now than ever, because the 
helpers are all centered here awaiting 
the time for the circus to leave.” But the 
paper was quick to point out that; “The 
circus helpers, now perform only man 
ual labor, may be a ‘rough and ready’ 
sort of men, but as far as we can learn 
they are attending to their work.” 

The city swelled with spectators 
from all around Sauk County as well 
as the neighboring counties. A grand 
street parade showcasing the newly 


painted and gilded wagons proceeded 


Langer Park, 2015, site of the “circus 
grounds” referenced by Bill Kasiska in 
1936. 


A street parade of the Gollmar Bros. Circus makes its way 


east down 3” St. passing the Sauk County Courthouse in 
Baraboo, 1908. 


through town ending up at the circus show grounds at the 
end of 4" St. The first show of the season would take place, 
possibly on what one local historian referred to as the “old 
city circus grounds” located at the corner of 3™ and Camp 


Streets (today the site of Langer Park). 


10 Bandwagon 





Wagons and teams of horses pass by the railroad depot on 
their way to be loaded onto railcars. 


As soon as the performances were over the show was 
packed onto wagons and headed to the Baraboo rail yards 
past the great depot of the Chicago and North Western 
Railroad where equipment was loaded onto flat cars and 
employees crowded into coach cars. By the next day the 
circus was gone, on the road for another season. Two 
weeks later the whole scene would all be repeated when the 
Gollmar Bros. put up their first show of the season. By the 
middle of May Baraboo was once again quiet, resuming its 
normal rhythms of activity. 

In many ways Baraboo was a typical late 19" century 
community, no different from countless other growing 


towns across the Midwest. By 1890 the city, not quite 50 


Loading site, 2015. 


ite 


Both images date sometime after 1902 


years old, had a population of just 4605.’ The community 


2. The main 


had only recently incorporated as a city, in 18 
economic driver was the water powers of the Baraboo Riv 
er. At no other point in the 70 mile long river was there 
such a concentration of rapids which in turn provided an 
excellent location to build dams. Three dams were ulti 
mately built, providing power to grist mills, saw mills, fur 
niture factories, woolen and textile mills, and eventually 
hydroelectric power to the city. Geographically Baraboo is 
located approximately half way between Chicago and Min 
neapolis/St. Paul, a location that did not escape the notice 
of the managers of the C&KNW Railroad who developed an 
extensive set of repair shops on the city’s south side in the 
1870s. Since the 1840s Baraboo was also the seat of govern 
ment for Sauk County; a region that was, and still is, domi 
nated by agriculture. 

From 1884 to 1918 Baraboo was the home, at one time 
or another, for six circuses, numerous circus employees, 
and the location of a circus wagon manufactory.* The circus 
was imbedded in nearly every corner of the town. Two large 
winter quarters rested on the banks of the Baraboo River. A 
third and much smaller winter training facility was located 
in a residential neighborhood in the northeast corner of 
town. The start and end to Baraboo’s circus career can be 
linked one way or another to the Ringling Brothers. It was 
in Baraboo that the brothers first built their show, and here 
they remained for over 30 years.’ Every circus venture that 
followed was either inspired by or led by family members 


or former employees of the Ringlings. 
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A panoramic overview of Baraboo looking south, circa 
1907. Devils Lake is in the distance just right of center. The 


Establishing the winter quarters 


The Baraboo winter quarters, like the Ringling Bros 
Circus itself, had a humble start. After several years per 
forming in a variety of smaller Wisconsin shows, Al 
Ringling convinced his brothers to strike out on their own 
and start a circus. But putting together a show requires a lot 
of workspace so the five brothers rented an empty grocery 
store near the corner of Oak St. and 2"¢. It was a “small, 
cheap shop room on a side street” as Alf T. Ringling would 
remember and referred locally as the “Robert's Building.” It 
was here in early May 1884 a reporter for the Sauk County 
Democrat found the brothers “working like beavers get 
ting everything in readiness for their show which opens 
the season in this city on the 19" of this 
month.” '° The list of projects was end 
less but first the brothers decided they 
needed to build their seating and as Alf 
T. recalled, “they did a lot of extra work, 
because they had to learn not only how 
to do the work but also the manner of 
construction of the seats.” Three sec 
ond hand wagons were purchased; one 
to serve as the advance wagon, and the 
other two to transport the equipment 
of the show.'' The first performance 


was held only a block away from the 





Roberts Building at the corner of 2 


Ave. and Broadway. 

The show grew steadily over the 
next few years and more space was 
needed to develop new acts, house 


1884. 


the growing menagerie, and repair the 


12 


courthouse clock tower can be seen at center right. 


show for the next season. In 1886 the brothers rented the 
Bassett Stave factory (sometimes referred to as the Baraboo 
Butter Tub Factory), a former part of the extensive Bassett 
Mills that once dominated the northern bank of the river. 
In April 1887 in what is probably the first detailed account 
of the Ringling winter quarters a reporter for the Baraboo 
Republic remarked that the old factory was: 

“One of the busiest places in the city is the 
winter quarters of Ringling Bros’ Five, Big, United 
Monster Shows. Here all is life and activity, in mak 
ing preparations for the summer show tour. Here 


is to be seen painters, giv ing carriages and wagons 





bright new coats of paint; harness makers making 


new harnesses and repairing old ones; the trainers, 


The intersection of Oak and 2", 2015. The Roberts Building, where the Ringlings 
first framed out their circus in 1884 was located at center approximately where 
the Radio Shack store is now, The Roberts store was destroyed in a fire in October, 
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The intersection of Rosaline and Water St. It was here that the Ringlings purchased 
the Basset Stave mill and built the first set of winter quarters buildings in the late 


1880s and early 1890s. 


putting the ring-horses through their daily lessons 

in the ring performances; carpenters making new 

tent-poles and seats. There is not an idle man to be 

found on the premises.” 

Later that fall local newspapers reported the brothers 
purchased the Bassett property, equal to the size of one 
half block where: “They will build shops for the repairing 
of vehicles, harnesses, & c. And last but not least a training 
house for their ring horses and performing animals will be 
a leading feature.”'* Construction of the buildings was un 
derway by early October 1889. That month it was reported 
that several new buildings “at Ring 
lingville” (the earliest documented use 
of the term) were being built under the 
supervision of Charles Ringling.'* The 
Sanborn Fire Insurance Company 1892 
map for Baraboo showed a complex 
of eight buildings including an animal 
barn, practice/ring buildings, paint 
shop and three large barns or buildings 
at the intersection of Rosaline and Wa- 
ter St / 

Coinciding with the construction 
along Water St. was the development 
of railroad facilities. The same month 
that Charles started work on Water St. 
the newspapers reported that “the boys 
now talk of running a railroad show 
next season.”'® In November 1889 the 


brothers negotiated the purchase of 


property from Mrs. Emma Potter to lay 
track to store the rail cars they intended 
to buy.'’ The Potter property was a prime 
C&NW 


railroad had 


spot located next door to the 
In 1872 the 
built a line through the Baraboo bluffs 


roundhouse. 


and soon after established the city as the 
headquarters for its “Madison Division.” 
By 1879 


workshops, a 25 stall round house, and 


an ever increasing complex of 


rail yards were spreading out on the 
south side of the river. It is safe to say 
that the railroad made Baraboo. A local 
promoter boasted “A few years ago, the 
place was scarcely known outside the 
radius of 50 miles, now it has become 


renowned, wherever civilization has 

penetrated the Western Hemisphere.” 
Perhaps that was a bit of an exaggeration but the fact that 
Baraboo had significant railroad facilities certainly was a 
decisive factor in the Ringling brothers maintaining their 
circus there for so long. 

Having your own rail yard next to the extensive 
C&NW facilities had its advantages. Such close proximity 
provided easy access to repair shops and on a number of 
occasions the brothers leased space within the rail yard to 
refurbish their equipment. Painting the railcars however, 
was still done outdoors on the Potter parcel and subject to 


the whims of Wisconsin's winter and springtime weather. 


The intersection ciDenat and Potter Streets. The original Ringling Car ane were 
located behind the buildings at center. 
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The Intersection of 1% and Ash Streets (once Bench and 
Bridge Streets). Sometimes identified as the location of the 
Ringling wardrobe department, this site was used as the 
paint shop and canvas storage and later housed the office. 
In 1892 the Sauk County Democrat reported “The Ringling 
Bros. have established a neat business office in the brick 
building on the corner of Bridge and Bench streets. Al. W. 
Melzl acts as chief clerk.” 


The exception was with specialized art work. In such cases 
space was secured inside the C&NW roundhouse. For ex 
ample, in 1891, space was leased in the roundhouse for a 
specialist from Buffalo, New York to paint “dazzling pic 
tures” onto Advertising Car No. 3.'” But the erratic weather 
and the pressing need to maintain a tight schedule, espe 
cially in the spring, resulted in a “large car shed” to be built 
on the Potter parcel in the winter of 1893. Finally painting 
could be done indoors and on the Ringlings’ schedule. 

But even with all of the new buildings the facilities along 
the river were not enough. The Sauk County Democrat re 
ported in 1892 that “having all their regular workshops and 
store rooms crowded they [the Ringlings] are now renting 
every available room that suits their purposes.” When lo 
cal grocers, Peck and Cramer, moved to a new building, 
the brothers snatched up the old store (probably located on 


the southeast corner of Ash and Water St.) making it into a 





makeshift carpenter shop to build new seats.” This is in ad 

dition to seats being made by Reul and Sons at their factory 
a block away on the corner of East and Water. A three story 
building near Hoyt’s mills (possibly at the north east cor- 


ner of Water and Ash today) was rented and used to make 





narnesses (under the direction of their father August) and 


store lithographs.”' An o 
(today the intersection ¢ 
paint shop, the back of t 


d feed store near “Noyes Corners” 
»f 1 and Ash) was turned into a 


1e building stored canvas. 





The preparation of t 
Shows for each summer 





3y the turn of the centu 


14 


1e Ringling Bros. World’s Greatest 
tour required a mammoth effort. 


ry as many as 120 men were em- 


The Intersection of 1% and Ash, 2015. 


ployed in Ringlingville many of whom needed temporary 
housing. With the Gollmar Bros. winter staff also seeking 
lodging, as well as the various mill and railroad workers, 
local hotels, boarding houses and restaurants were often at 
maximum capacity. As a result, in 1890, the brothers rented 
the Union Hotel, a simple two story wooden frame struc 

ture on the corner of Water and East, to provide housing for 
many of their winter staff. The building was modified to fit 
ne needs of the circus men as the Sauk County Democrat 
reported that November, “The house has been refitted, and, 
to use a slang term, promises to become one of the leading 
hash foundries of the city.” By 1898 the brothers purchased 


ne hotel and eventually replaced it with the substantial 





three story brick building which still stands today. The new 
hotel, built during the summer of 1916 under the direction 
of Henry Ringling, was the last major structure built by the 
Ringling brothers in Baraboo. The first and second floors 
included a kitchen, dining hall, sleeping rooms as well as 


a “lobby reading room.” The third floor was reserved for 


The Union Hotel or as it was later known the Ringling Hotel, 
pre-1915, fror k County Historica 
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Ringling Hotel, circa 1916. 


men who arrived in the spring as the show prepared for the 
coming performance season. Any “colored help” employed 
by the show was quartered in the basement 

In the early years of Ringlingville the brothers focused 
their efforts on building structures for animal housing, 
training facilities and repair shops. Other facilities such as 
the wardrobe department, offices, and railroad car shops 
were often leased and only in later years consolidated with 
property owned by the brothers. The wardrobe department 
most certainly first operated out of the Roberts Building on 
Oak but by 1890 space was located on the 2" floor of the 
Wright Block overlooking the courthouse square where the 
new costumes were sewn under the watchful eye of Lou 


Ringling.” Eight years later the department occupied space 


Fora brief period of time the wardrobe department operated 
out of this red brick building at 120 Ash St. 


The Wright Block, 2015. The wardrobe department was 
located on the 2" floor of the corner building. 
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A view of the wardrobe department, most likely on the 
second floor of the new paint shop on Water St. circa 1913. 
Equestriennes Edna Curtis (standing in the dark striped 


on the second floor of the original animal house (located 
approximately where the green Quonset building now 
stands). This structure temporarily served as a harness shop 
(first floor) and wardrobe dept. (second floor). Sometime 
after 1904 the department was relocated to an unknown 
site but by 1907 could be found at 120 Ash St., a narrow red 
brick building near the Walnut St. Bridge 


Like the wardrobe department the business office also 





seemed to float from location to location. The existing of- 
fice, located next to the baggage horse barn was built around 
1901. It was the second office building built on winter quar- 
ters grounds. An earlier office stood where the 1901 animal 
house now stands. This earlier building was most likely 


built prior to 1898. Before that the brothers rented build- 


dress) and Elizabeth Rooney (wearing a white robe) model 
costuming. Charles Ringling is seated at the table with his 
head resting on his hand. 
ings in the downtown area. *° The surviving office building 
was remembered by Leonard Roser, one of the accountants 
who worked there, as a simple affair. It was nothing fancy, 
no rugs, “no plush.” The brothers had roll top desks and 
tables. Al. maintained his office on the first floor in the back 
room, Alf T. and Charles had offices on the second floor. A 
brick vault (where the small side garage now stands) held 
the show records. The sparse setting belied a hectic atmo 
sphere filled with bookkeepers, typewriters, stenographers, 
and writers 

The office staff represented only a fragment of all the 
employees that would have worked at the winter quar 
ters. The Ringling Bros. employed painters, landscape 


and figure-piece artists, gilders, wagon wood-workers, 
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blacksmiths, saddlers, harness mak 
ers, costumers, sign writers, railroad 
car repairmen, carpenters, machinists, 
engineers, firemen to manage the boil 
ers, and metal workers. The place was a 
hive of activity, as Alf. T. Ringling once 
wrote: “The fact is they never sleep 
They nap occasionally.” 

The busy nature reflected the grow 
ing success of the show. After a par 
ticularly successful season in the win 


ter of 1897-1898 significant additions 





were made. Land was purchased east 





of what is now the 1901 animal house. 
The property provided space for three 
new structures including a new animal 
house, elephant house, and a camel 
barn. Local builder Carl Isenberg was 
hired to construct the buildings. Isenberg seemed to be the 
go-to contractor for most new construction after 1897. A 
reporter for the Sauk County Democrat penned the follow 
ing description of the new 1897 animal house: 
“The animal house is in two compartments 
the first of which housing the cat animals, such as 
lions, tigers, etc. These are kept in immense iron 
cages weighing a couple of tons each. In the rear 
room are kept the hay animals. In one corner is a 


monster tank where the hippopotami lazily drag 





their big bulks around. There are a male anc 





male but they have to be kept separated or t 
will fight and do each other harm” 
There was a real need for the new space. In addition to 


their own show, the Ringlings had leased the John Robin 





son Circus and for a year that show’s equipment was also 
based out of Baraboo. The 1893 and 1894 seasons had not 
been successful for the John Robinson Circus. Business 
was so bad that the show owners spent the remainder of 
the decade struggling to recover their losses. To help off 
set the financial troubles the title and much of the show 
equipment were leased to the Ringling Bros in 1898. The 
brothers operated the title out of Baraboo for one year. For 
the Ringlings, there was a need to have another show play 
the Midwest as they took their own circus out east after 
Barnum left for Europe. 


The economic impact of the Ringlings on Baraboo was 








significant and felt not just through the patronage of local 
businesses in town but the surrounding countryside as a 


local resident observed, “There is scarcely a farmer in a ra 


Newly completed wagons for the Dode Fisk Circus line up outside of the Moeller 
Bros. Shop on 3” Ave. 


dius of many miles who does not have something to sell to 
the Ringling Brothers.’* The elephants alone could require 
as much as 2,600 tons of hay. Even in the early years the 
show had a positive effect on local business. A reporter for 
the Baraboo Republic observed in 1890, “Ringling Brothers 
contribute no small amount to the volume of business of 
the city this winter. They have twenty-eight people on their 
pay-roll. Besides this the cost of keeping a large number 
of horses, animals, etc., to say nothing of the five Ringling 
Brothers’ personal expenses, which help to reduce their 
bank account for the benefit of the community.” 

Chief among the local businesses patronized by the 
Ringlings was the Henry Moeller & Sons Wagon and Car 
riage Shop on 3™ Ave. Moeller, who was their uncle, would 


later build and repair a number of wagons used by both the 


The high quality of construction and artistry of the Moeller 
workmanship is evident in these two wagons built for the 
Ringling Bros. in 1892. 
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Gollmar and Ringling shows. In 1884, the Ringlings asked 
their uncle to make their first bandwagon and from that 
point on they became regular customers. In 1891 Moeller 
took his two sons, Corwin G., and Henry, Jr., into partner- 
ship with him. Upon the death of their father in 1908 the 
brothers changed the name of the business to the Moeller 
Brothers and continued to make circus wagons for many 
different shows 

Though they were known to make beautiful parade 
wagons the larger part of their work consisted of heavy bag- 
gage, stake driver, and electric generator wagons, as well as 
perform annual repairs of the Ringling rolling stock. T 
Bell Wagon is perhaps the most famous circus wagon creé 
ed at the Moeller works. The Ringling brothers ordered t 
Bell Wagon for the 1892 season. Though the carvings ar 
bells were produced by different companies in Milwaukee, 
the frame and final assembly was completed at the Moel 
shop. 


The primary mission of Ringlingville may have been 





to refurbish the show in the off season but it could also be 
useful fodder for the press as is evidenced by a particularly 
exaggerated article that made the rounds of newspapers 
from Minneapolis to Hawaii in 1893. The story goes that 
a young boy of a local Norwegian farmer who had come 


to the winter quarters to sell oats wandered into one of the 





buildings holding the snakes. The attendants were in the 
process of switching pythons and boa constrictors from 
their old cages to new ones and had inadvertently left a 
cage door open allowing a 32 foot boa to escape. When the 
attendants returned they were shocked to see two little legs 
protruding from the mouth of the gigantic snake. Henry 
Ringling happed to be nearby and: 
“Without counting the cost or foreseeing the 

danger he grasped the serpent around the neck 

and commenced shaking it. With one swipe of its 

muscular tail it sent Mr. Ringling scurrying heels 

overhead across the floor. Al. Ringling happened 

in. He took in the situation at a glance. Grasp- 

ing a long chain lying on the floor, he wrapped it 

around the serpent’s body about 6 inches below 

where he thought the child’s head may be. Di 

recting several attendants to grasp either end of 

the chain and pull with all their strength, he was 

gratified to notice a relaxation of the snake's ef 

forts to swallow the child....Two men inserted a 

wagon jack between his jaws and by degrees were 

pried open and the boy pulled out? 


In addition to serving as a useful public relations 


mechanism, the winter quarters was also a local tourist 
attraction. On specially designated days the Water Street 
buildings were open to the public and in May 1893 a re- 
porter from the Wichita Daily Eagle described the expe- 
rience of visiting the site. “By asking at the office you are 
provided with a pass and a guide (oh yes it is free to all) and 
if you are fortunate enough to attend on visitors day you 
have a treat that can be obtained nowhere else.» Among 
the many things that struck the reporter the elephants per 
haps impressed him the most. 
“Four of the ponderous brutes had turned 

into the elephant bath corral together, and what 

began as play among them turned into one of the 

most terrific fights ever witnessed by man. There 
were two male and two female elephants in the 
party, and as is too often the case the row started 

over jealousy. It was fully two hours before they 

could be separated” 

With the advent of a new century there was a need 
for new additions to Ringlingville. In 1905 the Ringlings 
became joint owners with James A. Bailey of the Adam 
Forepaugh Sells Bros. Circus. A year later with Bailey's 
death came the opportunity to acquire full ownership in 
the show. The Forepaugh-Sells Circus was managed in part 
by August Ringling but his death in 1907 and declining 
Half of the 


equipment was stored at Bridgeport, Connecticut, the oth 


revenues resulted in mothballing the show 


er half at Ringlingville. Two years later the Forepaugh-Sells 
title was revived and managed under the direction of Al. 
Ringling. From 1910 through 1911 two major circuses were 
fielded out of Water St. The rebuilt Forepaugh-Sells show 
consisted of 47 railcars. That same year the Ringlings own 
circus was an 84 car show. The technical and business acu 

men required to build/repair two major shows out of the 
same winter quarters is that much more amazing when one 
considers the Ringlings were also managing the Barnum & 
Bailey Show out of Bridgeport at the same time 

The simultaneous management of two large railroad 
shows at Ringlingville required expanded railroad facili 

ties. The old yard and car shops on the Potter parcel could 
not possibly handle the volume of painting and repair nec 

essary to field two fleets of railroad cars, so in 1909 the 
brothers purchased property about a mile east along the 
south bank of Baraboo River and built a new, much larger 
car shop. The first section of the building, constructed in 
the fall of 1908 was 64 by 87 feet and could hold three cars 
for painting and repairs. Additional sections were built in 


subsequent years 
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An illustration that accompanied the newspaper's account A team of camels pull a parade wagon from the Adam 
of the boa constrictor swallowing a child at the winter  Forepaugh and Sells Bros. Circus down 3" St. Baraboo, 
quarters. 1971. 


Looking across a foot bridge towards Ringlingville after 
1904. The building on the left was originally the painting 
shop and later used to store wagons during the winter. 

Practicing behind the elephant house, 1904. The building on the right was used for various storage and 
eventually also housed wagons. 
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Above, paint shop employees pose for the camera circa Below, railroad car repair shops, circa 1912. 
1910. A 
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Between 1901 and 1912 the brothers invested over 
$35,800 (approximately $900,000 in 2014 dollars) in 
Ringlingville.”” Projects included a new office, second 
animal barn (sometimes referred to as the Lewis Build- 
ing), and a new ring barn in 1901. Three years later ma 
jor technical improvements were made to the carpenter 
shop which received new equipment powered by a 12 
horsepower Fairbanks-Morse gasoline engine.*' Three 


ze horse barn was added 


years later in 1904 a new baggagi 
to the grounds. 

In 1910 on the south western outskirts of Baraboo 
at what is today the intersection of Lynn and Case 


Streets, a large barn capable of housing 75 horses was 





built. That same year a new 66 by100 foot paint shop 

was constructed on the north side of the 200 block of 

Water St. The paint shop also provided space for the — The interior of the ring barn interior sometime after 1901. 
wandering wardrobe department which finally four 
a permanent home on the second floor of the massi 
brick building. Isenberg was again the go-to contract 
in 1911 when additions to the new paint and wardro! 
shop were made. That same year Isenberg expanded 
the elephant house, “which will increase the capacity 


the buildings so that about 50 elephants will be housed 





here during the winter.” The construction was to be 
completed by November 1", just in time for the return 
of the both the Ringling and the Adam Forepaugh 
shows.” The elephant house was the only structure to 
include living quarters for the animal keepers. The size 
and intelligence of elephants required constant atten 
tion. Four years later the elephant house was described 
in detail in The Billboard. Paint and wardrobe shops, circa 1910. 
“The adjoining ‘bull barn, or elephant 
house, is as big and roomy as would be expect 
ed necessary for the accommodation of such 
bulky boarders. There is a sunken ring here 
also, and the big brutes are put through their 


paces daily, learning new tricks and keeping 








in practice. Forty fine specimens are quartered 

here. A dozen or more stand around the edge 

of the ring awaiting their turn.” 

The Ringlings were always improving their Water 
Street winter quarters. After 1904 most, if not all, of 
the original 1890 buildings had been replaced and by 
1913 could boast 26 structures. Even by 1900 a reporter | Wagons, in storage at the “Case Farm” or “Ringling Farm” 
for The Billboard declared, “The winter quarters of the — located at the intersection of Lynn and Case Street. Here the 
Ringling Bros. World’s Greatest Shows are as commodi Ringlings maintained several barns housing a large number of 
ous and substantial as any in existence.” their baggage horse stock and stored numerous wagons. 
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The Sanborn maps (top to bottom this page 
and the top of the next page) of 1892, 1898, 
1904, and 1913 show the development of the 
Ringlingville buildings along Water Street. By 
1913 the only significant structure missing 
was the Camel Barn built two years later. 


Lower map on next page of the railroad car 
shops as they appeared in the 1913 Sanborn 
map. 
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The Gollmar Bros. Circus 


Ringlingville on its own would have been enough to 
secure Baraboo’ reputation as a circus city, but it was not 
the only winter quarters in town. Just a little under a mile 
to the west the Gollmar brothers (cousins to the Ringlings 
and proprietors of their own circus) also built their winter 
quarters along the banks of the Baraboo River. The Goll- 
mar family had already established themselves in a variety 


of successful careers before they decided to enter the circus 


115 3” St. once held the Gollmar Furniture store and was one of the several 
locations around Baraboo where the Gollmar brothers first built their circus. 


An undated panoramic view of the Gollmar Bros. Circus 
winter quarters. 


business. Charles and Jacob were established machinists 
Ben and Fred, who also had a business as an undertaker, 
ran a furniture store. Walter brought “extensive experience” 
to the enterprise, having already worked for one year in the 
Ringling wardrobe department.* In 1891 the five brothers 
banded together and formed the Gollmar Bros. Greatest of 
American Shows. Unlike their cousins who first had to find 
an empty shop, Gollmars simply used their old furniture 
store in the Gattiker building, at 115 
3 St. to build their first show.*° Here, 
the Sauk County Democrat reported 
the “Gollmar Bros., the new circus 
men, appear to be among the busi- 
est men in town. They can be seen at 
their work shop every day (except Sun 
day) polishing their vehicles and other 
paraphernalia.”* 


The 1890s saw rapid development 





at the Gollmar winter quarters. Like the 
Ringlings, at first their operations were 
located at various sites around town. In 
1891 the Gollmar brothers leased an 
old stage factory “near the iron bridge 
Ed Goll- 


mar, who maintained a machine shop 


in Lyons [West Baraboo]: 


on 3™ Ave (today the parking lot for 
the Sauk County West Square building, 
and incidentally just across the street 
from the Moeller Wagon Works), did 
not follow his brothers into the circus 
business but did let them use his shop 
in the winter of 1892 to build “A large 


and attractive band chariot and other 
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The intersection Lynn and Walnut showing the Ruhland 
Brewery circa 1900. The Gollmars used a room on the second 
floor of this building to paint props in the winter of 1892. 


wagons.” The same winter the family rented the old Schadde 
photographic gallery, located on the 200 block of Lynn St. 
across the street from the railroad passenger depot where 
they repainted equipment from the previous season as well 
as “retouching other paraphernalia.” 

Within two years the Gollmars consolidated their op 
erations to the 800 block of 2" Ave, along the Baraboo 
River. The new winter quarters would house their animals, 
include a paint shop and their offices. The site today oc 
cupies a stretch of land from roughly the back entrance of 
Mary Roundtree Park to the 2" Ave. Bridge. In 1893 a 30 
by 80 foot barn, animal house, and several sheds to house 
wagons were built. A horse barn and new paint shop were 
added a year later. 


Surviving photographs reveal a complex of about 12 


Large hay mounds obscure this undated view of the Gollmar 
Bros. winter quarters. 


At right, the intersection today. 


buildings. In contrast to Ringlingville, where many of the 
buildings were constructed of brick and in some cases in 
cluded two or three floors, all of the buildings at the Goll 
mar winter quarters were single story simple frame struc 
tures, covered with metal sheeting or tar paper. Depending 
on the year, the winter operations were staffed by at least 
10 to 17 men in addition to the brothers themselves. Those 
that did not own homes in Baraboo sometimes roomed at 
the expense of the show at the Wisconsin House, a board 
ing establishment located on the courthouse square, where 
the Al. Ringling Theatre now stands 

Though actual accounts of the Gollmar quarters are 


scarce, there are a few anecdotal stories such as one re 


Local residents young and old follow elephants of the 
Ringling Bros. Circus on their daily walk through the east 
end of Baraboo. This image was taken at the intersection of 
2” and Rosaline. 
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The Advance Wagon for the Gollmar Bros. Circus, circa 1900. A metal 
sided building of the winter quarters can be seen in the background. 
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The Wisconsin House, where many of the 
winter quarters employees of the Gollmar 
Bros. Circus boarded. 


layed by Robert Gollmar where the brothers 
purchased an automobile. As mechanically in 
clined as they were, the new machine proved a 
challenge to operate. The car was successfully 
started but once on the road there was some 
confusion about how to stop it. With Walter 
behind the wheel the car dashed uncontrolla 
bly along the residential streets of the city to 
the growing annoyance the neighbors and the 
local police. Desperate to stop the machine 
Walter steered the car into the winter quarters 
and drove it into a tent. 

Like their cousins, the Gollmars sent out 
their herds of baggage horses to winter at vari 
ous surrounding farmsteads. In the spring the 
animals returned to 2 Ave to be “conditioned 
for the long summer miles that lay ahead.” 
The elephant herds also ambled through the 
streets. The regular walks through the sur 
rounding residential neighborhoods not only 
exercised the animals but also prepared them 
for life on the road as Robert Gollmar ex 
plained: “Their feet must be hardened to walk 
ing on city streets, and they must learn again 
to ignore the sights, sounds and smells of the 
cities.” From time to time the herds of the 
Gollmars and the Ringlings would encounter 
each other. The animals apparently ignored 
one another but the trainers often exchanged 
hand salutes. Photographic evidence suggest 
the elephant walks were a popular local at 
traction regularly drawing curious locals both 
young and old but Robert Gollmar remem 
bered a more ambivalent reaction: “The peo 
ple on the streets hurry by, utterly ignoring the 
whole thing. Baraboo in those days was very 
blasé, indeed. What was another circus more 


or less in a city that had several of them?” 


Though faded, this image provides a good 
sense of the rough construction of the Gollmar 
winter quarters. 





Hodgini Circus and 
the Rooney Training Barn 


Baraboo was also the home to many circus employ- 
ees. The 1895-96 Baraboo City Directory for example con 
tained listings for canvas makers, cooks, animal keepers, 
musicians, bandwagon drivers, and various department 
superintendents, all with permanent residences in the 
city. Whereas it was not uncommon for many performers 
to remain on the road playing music halls and hitting the 
vaudeville circuit, others would stay in town and prepare 
for the next season. Three families are good examples of 
this, the Hodginis, Rooneys, and Hocums. All three were 
well established equestrians and acrobats and all were em 
ployed at one time or another with both the Ringlings and 
the Gollmars. Two of the families shared an additional 
bond through marriage, as Minnie Hodgini was married 
to Charles Rooney. 

Both Albert and Joe Hodgini (their birth name was 
Hodges) came to Baraboo as performers with the Ring 
lings in 1908. Here they would perfect their acts, marry, 


and raise their children including Harriet Hodgini, who 


Charles and Minnie Rooney perform together in an open air 
arena in this undated photograph. 


would grow into a successful equestrienne herself, work- 
ing on a variety of shows including Sells Floto, Miller 101 
920s and 1930s. 


It was at Baraboo that Albert developed various acts in 


Ranch, and Hagenbeck Wallace in the 


cluding the Great Balkani Troupe which included a young 
Otto Griebling whom Albert brought over from Germany 
in 1913. Griebling first learned to ride a horse in Baraboo 
either at the Ring Barn (on museum grounds) or at an in 
dependent training barn owned by Charles Rooney. * If the 


Hodginis ever owned a house in Baraboo it has yet to be 





determined. While working for the Ringlings, Albert split 





his time during the winter months working the vaudeville 
circuit and returning intermittently to Baraboo to help 
train new acts.”’ Rather than own a house it is more likely 


that the family rented an apartment or stayed with their in 


The Hocum family was another well-known troupe of 
performers in the early 20" century that hailed from 
Baraboo. Members of this family performed a variety of 
acts including bareback riding, dog and pony acts, and 
tight wire acts. At one time or another, family worked for 
11 different circuses including the Gollmar Bros., Norris and 
Rowe, John Robinson, Campbell Bros., Mighty Haag, and 
the Floto Shows. This image shows members of the family 
possibly outside of Baraboo, circa 1900. 
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A 1913 poster highlighting The 
Great Balkani Troupe which 
featured Otto Griebling very 
early in his circus career. 


Below top, the Rooney Training 
Barn circa 1920. 


Below bottom, the Rooney 
Training Barn, 2015. The 
building was converted into 
apartments by 1936. 


laws. The Rooneys and Hocums were more settled 
and bought homes in town both of which still stand 
The Rooney house is located at the intersection of 
East and 6", the Hocum home can be seen at 515 
7™ Ave. 

n 1915 Albert struck out on his own with 
Hodgini’s Great European Shows, which also oper 
ated under the name Hodgini Bros. Combined Rail 


road Shows. The circus was a two car show and in 





cluded Jess Adkins, who later owned the Cole Bros. 
Circus in the 1930s, as the advance agent. The show 
had no wagons, “the parade has been dispensed 
with, for Mr. Hodgini is convinced that the Ameri 
can people, like those in Europe, prefer a high class, 
pleasing performance and less glitter and tinsel.”” 
The show ran for a little over a year, performing 
through the 1915 season and into early 1916. The 


small one ring show ranged the Midwest with per- 





formance dates in Illinois, lowa, South Dakota, Col 
orado, Texas, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin, including 
a show at Baraboo.” Just where the circus based it- 
self when in Baraboo is a mystery, though the close 
association between the Hodgini and Rooney fami 
lies makes it plausible that they practiced out of the 
Rooney Training Barn which still stands as an apart 
ment building today, on 7" St. 
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READ THE OTHER SIDE 


The end of the Circus City 


In 1916 while still on the road, the Gollmar brothers 
abruptly sold their show to James Patterson. The equipment 
and menagerie went into winter quarters at Peola, Kansas."! 
Two years later at the end of the 1918 performance season, 
the Ringling Bros. Circus did not return to Baraboo. The 
decision to combine the Ringling-Barnum titles and to relo 
cate to Bridgeport, Connecticut has been well documented, 
most notably by Jerry Apps in his book Ringlingville and 
in a recent article by Fred Dahlinger published in Band- 
wagon in 2014, and will not be discussed here.” Rather, it is 
important to note that in a three year period Baraboo had 
lost all of its circuses. The Hodgini circus may have been 


too small to have had an impact on the town but the back 


to back departure of both t 
had a significant impact or 
surrounding area of Sauk ¢ 
quarters operations with a 
dloyees (Ringling was the 


county at the time), and lo 


he Ringling and Gollmar shows 
n the city and consequently the 
ounty. The closure of two winte 
1 of their combined leases, em 
argest seasonal employer in the 


cal purchases were a significant 


plow to the community. But it was only the beginning. The 
end of the World War I meant the end of wartime contracts 





or the local textile mills which in turn meant more layoffs. 
Finally in 1920 the C&NW Railroad reduced its operations 
at the Baraboo rail yard. The collective loss of so many jobs 


ed many to leave town. In 1910 the city boasted a popula 








ion of 6,324. Ten years later only 5,538 were listed in the 
J.S. Census rolls. The closure of the circus winter quarters 


did not, on its own, put Baraboo into an economic slump 





but their departure marked the beginning of a rapid de 
cline for the city that put the community into a depression 
0 years before the Wall Street crash of 1929 

There was a brief resurgence of circus activity in 1924 


when former Equestrian Director for Ringling Bros. and 





3arnum & Bailey John Agee developed, in coordination 
with the Ringling’s attorney John M. Kelley, the Fun on 
the Farm Circus. The show was based out of Baraboo and 
most likely framed out at Kelley’s farmstead which is ap 
proximately at the intersection of Draper St. and Winne 
bago Circle near the Baraboo High School. The circus had 
several novel characteristics. It had no street parade, no 
wagons, it performed in the open air, and was a show with 
a message; “Do not buy oleo margarine!” The Fun on the 


Farm Circus was but a small part of the long standing “Oleo 


A herald for the Hodgini Bros. Combined Railroad Shows, 
1915. 
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Wars” that raged in Wisconsin from 1895 through the late 
1960s. Since the introduction of oleo margarine, farmers 
throughout Wisconsin feared that their livelihood and way 
of life was under threat. The local politicians agreed and for 
a time the use of oleo was outlawed and punishable by se 

vere fines. In the mid-1920s Kelley, who was also involved 
in state politics and worked for local dairy interests, part 

nered with Agee to create a show to promote dairy products 


and to combat the immoral use of oleo. A banner hanging 








directly behind the performance ring declared that for the 
all-American girl “the road to better health and a beautiful 
complexion was “by using more milk, butter, and cheese.” 
The show played almost exclusively in Wisconsin towns, 
most notably at fairgrounds, and was aimed directly at 


farmers. But the venture was a brief one, and by 1925 Agee 





had moved on and the show was discontinued.” 

As the Ringlings’ attorney experimented with his own 
show, the old winter quarters along the Baraboo River 
continued to fade into obscurity. The various heirs of the 
Ringling brothers retained joint ownership of the property 
and through the 1920s rented the buildings to an assort 
ment of local businesses. Some buildings were used as an 
egg hatchery, an International Harvester dealership, and 
auto wrecking and repair companies while others were 
used for hay storage and warehouses for whole sugar.‘ 

Despite the varied usage, some of the old buildings 
were still filled with relics of their former glory. When the 
Ringlings abandoned the Water St. shops they left behind 
tools and machinery, wagons, props, wardrobe, and busi 
ness records. The Swan Bandwagon for example, remained 


in storage there until 1927 when it was finally carted away 





py George Christy three years after purchasing it from 
Charles Ringling. 
The abandoned quarters became popular stomping 


grounds for local children who snuck into the abandoned 





yuildings and played with the decaying relics. Wisconsin 





nistorian and writer Jerry Apps recorded the memories of 
one longtime resident who as a young boy crawled into 
the elephant house with some friends and tossed spears at 
dried out lumps of elephant dung. Other children hung out 
in the old wardrobe department. One young girl was such 


a regular visitor that the caretaker let her take a number of 





the costumes home, which were recently donated to Circus 
World. 
Local business entrepreneurs Adolph Andro, a local 


judge and former city mayor, and Ferdinand Effinger pur 


Fun on the Farm Circus herald, 1924. 
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chased the entirety of the abandoned winter quarters from —_are welcome to anything that is left for your collection.” 
the surviving Ringling heirs in June 1932. The two men Andro was just happy to see the stuff go and was con- 
intended to redevelop the property and through the next stantly urging Braathen to take more materials. 

decade sold the buildings off piecemeal.” Almost as soon “I recently sold the lower end of Ringlingville. 

as the property was purchased Andro was beset by indi- Do you remember the circus wagons and old hacks 
viduals seeking relics. In the fall of 1932 one such collector, that we had stored there? At this particular time I 
Madison attorney Sverre Braathen, reached out to the judge would like to dispose of them. I will have to vacate 
inquiring if there were any items left in the old winter quar- the building where they are stored within a week or 
ters. Andro replied, “Since I purchased the property most two. I thought perhaps you and some of the other 


of the circus relics have either been given away or sold. You circus fans might be interested in these old relics. 


NUE TO | 
. ri ADE TO | 
SURRENDER THE FIELD OF TR eTics) 


OLEO- SUBSTITUTES - co SM 


THAT BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 


EAD MORE MILK 


John Agee stands in the center ring during a performance of Fun on the Farm Circus. 
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The little Santa Claus wagon 
would top off your cottage [at 
Lake Waubesa near Madison] 
at the lake very nicely.” 

There was always an underlying 
threat that the materials might be de 
stroyed as Braathen indicated in one 
of his many replies to the judge, “I at 
least took some of the stuff off your 
hands and am hoping that you don't 
burn it until I make a couple of more 
trips over your way to haul back an 
other couple of car loads.’ The two 
men retained a cordial relationship for 
many years and bit by bit the Madison 
attorney preserved the remnants of the 
Ringling business records which now 
reside at the Milner Library at Illinois 
State University in Normal, Illinois 

Today much of Ringlingville has 
been preserved as a part of Circus 
World though several sites still remain 
outside of the holdings of the museum. 
The 1910 paint and wardrobe shop is 
now a banquet hall. The Ringling Ho 
tel constantly changes hands but is still 


standing. Other buildings once leased 





by the brothers still remain, though 
some including the former office lo 
cated at the intersection of 1“ and Ash 
burned long ago. There is little to sug 
gest that there was once a car shops at 
Potters field, let alone the huge C&KNW 
railroad facility, but the Ringling Car 
Shops are owned by the Wisconsin 
Historical Society and serves as a stor- 
age facility for Circus World. 

Less is known about the Gollmar 
Bros. winter quarters after the show 
closed. The family retained the land 
of the old winter quarters for several 
years, possibly using the site to de 
velop and manufacture a special line 
of gas stoves. By the fall of 1921 the 
paint shop, office, and lands had been 
sold.” Despite the sale, the area was 
still marked (perhaps due to poor tim 


ing) as Gollmar Bros. land in the 1922 


Ringlingville long after the departure of the Ringlings, circa 1930. 


Soa 


The Camel Barn, built in 1915, and one of the last buildings constructed at 
Ringlingville, seen here abandoned in the 1930s. 


map of Baraboo. The construction of the now abandoned circus buildings were 
never of the quality as Ringlingville and the area easily transitioned into a resi 
dential neighborhood. By the late 1930s nothing was left to suggest that a circus 
was once based there. 

Although the Moeller brothers continued to build wagons through the 1920s 
for other shows such as Al G. Barnes, Sun Bros., Christy Bros., Sparks, and Dode 
Fisk, they too suffered a serious reduction of business after 1918. Fortunately dur 
ing the years the brothers made circus wagons they also continued their original 
business of building and repairing carriages and other wagons. As a result they 


were in a better position to weather the loss of two major regular clients. With 
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the coming of the automobile much 
of their trade turned to auto and tire 
repair. The Moellers remained in busi 
ness until the late 1940s but two years 
after the death of Corwin in 19 
Henry, Jr. retired. With the closure 
the Moeller shop the last vestige of t 
once mighty circus industry that dom- 
inated Baraboo was gone 
But as one chapter was closing an 
other was just beginning. Around t 
same time the Moeller shop closed i 
doors a joint effort that included Jol 
4 ‘ : M. Kelley, local businessmen, and t 
Oty eS Be Sei imset Aah Wisconsin Historical Society was tak- 

A battered and forlorn baggage wagon on the old Ringling farm (today referred _ ing shape with the goal to establish 
to as the Case farm) outside of town, October 23, 1936. The caption on the back 


circus museum in Baraboo. The natu 
of this photo states that this is the last circus wagon in Baraboo. 





ral location for such a museum was the 


old Ringling winter quarters. The first 


From the mid-1920s through the mid-1960s the car shops were owned by the North Western Refrigerator Line Co. and used 
to repair and manufacture railroad refrigeration cars. The site was acquired by Circus World Museum in the 1960s where it 
has served as an off-site storage facility and at one time location of the wagon restoration shop. 


4 ta 
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building to be preserved was the Ring Barn, purchased by 
the City of Baraboo in 1954. Over the next 50 years seven 
more original Ringlingville structures were acquired. These 
buildings can be seen today at Circus World where they 
remain as a monument not just to the Ringling brothers 
but to the American circus community to be preserved for 
future generations to view, study, and enjoy. 

Though the Ringlings left in 1918, in many ways the 





circus never really left Baraboo. It is ingrained in the iden 


tity of the town and even today it is easy to visualize Water 
St. filled with baggage horses, elephants, camels, wagons 
and the general hustle and bustle of winter activity. The 
Ringlings, the Moellers, the Gollmars, the countless other 
families that remained and are buried here, a theater and 
mansions that bear the Ringling name, all harken to a col 
lective legacy of the many circus communities that once 
called this proud city home. Baraboo has been and always 


will be associated with the circus. [Rw 


At left, an example ofa Gollmar 
Vapor Stove, circa 1917. This 
image was most likely taken 
at the old Gollmar winter 
quarters. Note the tar paper 
construction of the building. 


Below, the letter head for the 
Gollmar Vapor Stove Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Out-Door Gasoline Vapor Ranges and Cookers 


Patented March 27, 1917 


Baraboo, Wi 
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A discussion of historic residential architecture might 
seem an unlikely topic in a publication devoted to the cir 
cus and its nomadic people, but it can be argued that even a 
nomad needs a place to lay his head. And though that place 
might be a tent, a rail car or a hotel for most of the year, the 
remaining time must be spent somewhere. And that some 
where is often, especially to the nomad’s family, preferably 
in something substantial — like a house. Circus people are 
after all normal people with the same ambitions as people 
whose line of work allows them to reside near their place of 


employment. For circus folk though the ambition of own 





ing a permanent dwelling is often tempered by the time 


spent on the road for much of the year. 





This was the situation which confronted the Ringling 
brothers for the first fifteen years of their circus life. Ev 
ery year from 1884 to 1898 when the season ended and the 
Ringling circus returned to Baraboo, the brothers would 
each come back to rented quarters. Often this was a room 
at the Warren Hotel until marriage prompted them to up 
grade to a rented house which provided a little more breath 


ing room and privacy. This approach to domesticity was 


The Warren Hotel in downtown Baraboo often provided 
winter housing for the Ringling brothers, especially when 
they were still single. 


not only pragmatic but also allowed revenue to be spent 
on expanding the circus, including constructing buildings 
for the growing numbers of animals which also had to be 
housed for the winter. After fifteen years of this arrange- 
ment, however, pragmatism and practicality would finally 
be overcome by a different set of realities. 

[he first of these was that by 1899 their serious rival, 
Barnum & Bailey, was in Europe for an extended stay. This 
took some of the pressure off to always invest more into the 
circus. Also, the depression in America that had started in 
1893 was over by this point. Another wake-up call might 
have been the death of August Ringling, Sr. The patriarch 
of the family had died in a rented house in Baraboo in Feb 
ruary of 1898. The fact that the father of five of the richest 
men in the city had died in a house that wasn't his own 
must have stung the consciences of at least some of the 
brothers. Or maybe it brought to mind their own mortality 


Whatever the influence of their father’s situation at death, 





their mother would not be left in a similar situation. 


though for building permanent 


55) 


[he biggest reason 
I 


houses could be the fact that, by 1899, four of the brothers 
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had been married for some time. By that year Al. was forty- 
six years old and had been married to Eliza “Lou” Morris 
since at least 1890.' Gus. Ringling was forty-four years old 
and had been married to Anna Hurley since 1883. Alf. T. 
was thirty-five years old and had been married to Adella 
Mae Andrews for eight years. Charles was thirty-four and 
had been married to Edith Conway since 1889. Most of 
the wives traveled with the circus in the early years, but as 
the circus route became longer and especially as children 
came along, the desire to stay in one place was a strong one. 
Rented quarters above downtown shops gave way to rented 
homes which in turn surely must have fed a desire to have 
a “home of one’s own.” 

The convergence of ability, desire and capability came 
together for the Ringling family in the spring of 1899. On 
March 1 of that year The Baraboo Republic printed the 
following short article in its local interest column: “Carl 
Isenberg has purchased the corner lot of W. A. Warren on 
Ash and Eighth streets for Chas. Ringling. Mr. Ringling 
will erect a fine residence on his new possession during 
the coming summer. There is not a nicer location in the 
city than this. It is hoped that the other members of the 
Ringling Bros? Show will see fit to put up fine residences in 
the near future.”? The last line was aimed at Charles Ring 
ling’s six brothers, none of whom owned a house, let alone 
had built one, even though they had been calling Baraboo 
“home” for fifteen years. What the author of the article did 
not know was that Charles had not officially purchased 
anything yet and that older brother Alf. T. Ringling had al 
ready purchased two lots in the city a few days earlier. Al. 
and Gus were about to do the same 

On February 29, 1899 Alf. T. Ringling purchased two 
lots at the northeast corner of Oak and Tenth Street from 
local builder Carl Isenberg and his wife Ida.’ Isenberg 
would also be the contractor for the house to be built there 
In fact, Isenberg was the preferred contractor, along with 
his brother George Isenberg, for almost all of the Ringling 
winter quarter buildings. The Oak and Tenth Street spot 
chosen by Alf. T. Ringling was on a hillside on Baraboo's 
north side with commanding views of the Baraboo bluffs 
to the south. Alf. T’s purchase of land was the first time that 
one of the brothers had bought a piece of property indi 
vidually in the city of Baraboo. All other purchases of land 
up to this point had been a joint effort and for the purpose 


of adding to the winter quarters. 





A month after Alf. T’s purchase, Al. Ringling joined suit 
and bought a lot close to downtown Baraboo at the south- 


west corner of Broadway and Fifth Streets on March 30, 


1899.4 The location was a sentimental one for the eldest of 
the brothers. Just across the street to the north once stood 
the first home that his father had owned in Baraboo when 
the family moved to the city for the first time in 1855.° Al. 
was only two-and-a-half years old at the time but would 
spend the next five years in the city. It was in this home that 
Al's brother Otto was born in 1858 and most likely George 
Ringling as well (the eighth Ringling brother who died in 
infancy in 1856). Al’s purchase on the southwest corner 
included two small houses that had been built some time 
before 1885. According to Otto Ringling’s obituary from 
1911, at the time the circus started in 1884 the Ringling 
family lived in one of these houses.° The family referenced 
was possibly Al. and his wife Lou since the Ringling parents 
had left Baraboo in November of 1883. If so, Al. had pur 





chased a lot where he had lived as an adult and across from 
a lot where he had lived as a toddler. 

Gus Ringling, while not one of the founding members 
of the Ringling Brothers circus in 1899, was a high rank 
ing employee of his brothers and purchased property in 
Baraboo the day after his older brother Al.’ Gus chose the 
northeast corner of the intersection of Fighth Avenue and 
Birch Street. Much like Alf. T’s purchase, the site was on a 
hillside which, for both brothers, would allow for views to 
the south but would also make construction and landscap 
ing more challenging. 

Charles Ringling was in reality the last of the brothers 
to officially purchase property even though The Baraboo 





Republic had reported on it five weeks before the sale. On 
April 7, 1899, just one week after Gus. made his purchase, 
Charles Ringling bought two lots from William and Anna 
Warren, not Carl Isenberg as the paper had reported.* It is 
possible that Isenberg was somehow involved as a middle 
man and the reporter jumped the gun. 

Once again, a corner lot was selected, this time at the 
northeast corner of the intersection of Eighth and Ash 
Streets. The site had only recently been rendered buildable 
when a portion of a small hill that sat largely to the north 
of the lot had been removed. The hill had been the site of a 
large stone house from the 1850s which had been moved to 
allow for the removal of the hill. The stone house rested on 
a new foundation to the east of and adjoining the lots that 
Charles Ringling purchased. 

By early April of 1899 the flurry of buying was over 
just as the circus was about to pull out of Baraboo for the 
season. Four of the seven Ringling brothers had purchased 
properties on which to build permanent houses. All four 


brothers had chosen different building sites yet similari- 
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ties tied their choices together. All chose a corner lot, three 
of which would allow for a south facing house with Al's 
being the exception. The four were also the only brothers 
that were married at the time. Their timing was perhaps the 
biggest and yet most enigmatic similarity though. The fact 
that all four purchased property within a few weeks of each 
other shows some unified but as yet unknown commonal 
ity of thought. 

Al’s purchase price of $1,850 was the highest but in 
cluded two small houses. One of these would be removed 
to make way for the new house he would build. Charles 
Ringling paid the most for vacant land at $1,800 which was 
perhaps the easiest to build on. The lot was flat like Al’s but 
with no house to move out of the way. Gus. Ringling paid 
$1,200 for his hillside lot and Alf. T. paid the least at $1,100 


for his sloping site. Gus. purchased the largest amount of 





land at .425 acres, just slightly larger than Alf. T’s purchase 
and about twice the size of Charles’ and Al's properties. Al., 


Alf. T., and Charles would eventually add to their lots by 





purchasing adjoining land but not until after their houses 
were built. 

With each of their purchases the brothers had expressed 
a personal choice but yet had acted in unison, announcing 
to Baraboo that the Ringling brothers would call Baraboo 
home. While the selection of building sites gives a little in 
sight into their personal preferences and egos, the houses 
that would be built by each brother would say far more. 

Al. was the first to begin construction in the summer 
of 1899 when a contract was 


- 
let to local builder Isenberg 
Brothers, consisting of George 
and Carl Isenberg, both Ger 
man immigrants who were 
well-established contractors by 

this time. After removing one 

of the two small houses from 

the lot that Al. had purchased, 

the Isenbergs constructed a 

Queen Anne style residence in 

its place. The house was on the 

larger side for typical Baraboo 

homes up to that point with 

two parlors and maid’s quarters 

and cost $4,000.° It would be 

the third most expensive home : 

built in the city in 1899 out of a sa 


nearly fifty new houses. The 


least expensive house built that 


year cost a mere $800 with the average home costing twice 
that much 

Al. may have succeeded in being the first of his broth- 
ers to begin construction, however his choice of design 
was something that he would begin to regret a few years 
later. The plan that he chose was actually a copy of another 
house just a few blocks away that had been constructed 
the year before for local businessman Herbert L. Halsted. 
The Halsted house was designed by local architect Reuben 
McFarland and had placed in a three way tie for the most 
expensive home built in the city in 1898.'° The house fea 
tured a wrap-around porch, clapboard and shingle siding 
anda variety of unique windows typical of the Queen Anne 
style with hints of the colonial revival style thrown in to 
keep things up-to-date. It is unknown if Al. and his wife 
Lou liked the house so much that they wanted to copy it or 


if they were looking to save money on design costs. With 





residential plan books well in hand by this time, the choice 
of a copycat house from a local architect must have been a 
calculated one. As the first new home that the couple had 
ever built and quite possibly the first new house that they 
had ever lived in, it was relatively large but not out of the 
ordinary. As the Ringlings’ aspirations grew along with 
their fortunes, the house would soon come to be seen as far 
too small and ordinary. 

While Al’s house was the third most expensive in 
1899, the most expensive that year would be that of Alf. 


I. Ringling who was the second brother to build. Alf. T’s 


The first home built by Al. Ringling in 1899 was a Queen Anne style house which was 
identical to another house built the year before. 
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house would cost a whopping $6,500, making it the most 
expensive house ever built in Baraboo up to that point and 
over fifty percent more costly than that of his oldest brother 
Much of the reason for the higher cost was sheer size. The 
house was spacious, being about 40 by 65 feet in length and 
width and was designed on a grand scale by a well-known 
Minneapolis architect. 
Alf. T's choice of architect was reported in the August 
2, 1899 edition of The Baraboo News which reprinted an 
article from a Madison paper 
“While in Minneapolis with the Ringling 
brothers’ circus, of which he is part owner, Alf. T 
Ringling closed a deal with the leading architect 
of that city, Fred Kees, whereby the latter is to at 
once make plans for a palatial home Mr. Ringling 
is soon to erect in Baraboo, his home town. This 
residence will be one of the most luxurious in that 
little city of luxurious homes, and will be com 
plete in every particular. In the early days of the 
Ringling brothers’ career luxurious homes were 
unthought of, and it was a daily struggle for the 


necessary bread and butter. They were all strong, 





active young fellows, with a healthy ambition to 
get to the front, if it could be done honestly, and 
the circus which visited Minneapolis yesterday 
shows how successful they have been.” 


Madison Democrat 


a 
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The Halsted house in Baraboo was built in 1898 and provided inspiration for Al. Ringling’s 
first home. 


The Ringling circus had performed in Minneapolis on 
uly 24 and it presumably was on this day that the show 
man met with the architect and commissioned him to draw 
up a house. It is possible that some contact had been made 
with the architect though before this date and the deal was 
ormally “closed” when the circus came through the city. 
Whatever the case, in less than a month, plans were ready 
and construction began in Baraboo in late August of 1899, 
senberg Brothers were chosen as the contractors and were 
thus working on houses for both Al. Ringling and Alf. T. 
Ringling at the same time 

Why Alf. 


1ouse is a mystery. The architect had been in practice in 


lr. Ringling chose Fred Kees to design his 





Minneapolis for over twenty years and had designed many 
impressive buildings including the monstrous Minneapolis 
City Hall and Courthouse. It is not known if Alf. T. saw 
something he liked that was designed by the architect or 
whether he was referred to him by someone else. At any 
rate his choice was impressive and heralded his desire to 


start out with something grand. Kees designed a unique 





house for the Ringlings in the colonial revival style with a 
somewhat restrained exterior. The architect was faced with 
the challenge of a sloped site, but Kees used it to give the 
house a grand south facing entrance and a porte-cochére 
entrance to the west. The interiors were lavishly decorated 
with mahogany trim in many rooms, and bathrooms were 
outfitted with costly decorative tiles. The house also boasted 
all of the best technology of the time including gas and elec 
tric lights and a combined hot 

air and hot water heating sys 
tem. For entertaining purposes 
the house even contained a pipe 

organ. When it was finished in 

early 1900, the house was the 

largest and costliest house built 
in Baraboo to date 
Unlike Al. and Alf. T., 

Charles and Gus. Ringling both 

waited until 1900 to start con 


struction of their homes. In 





the case of the former the de 
lay may have been related to 
the availability of the Isenberg 
Brothers who were busy build 
ing houses for Al. and Alf. T. 
alee but were worth waiting for as 
the Ringling brothers’ preferred 


contractor. Gus could have built 
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Alf. T. Ringling'’s home in Baraboo was designed by Minneapolis architect Fred Kees and 


was the costliest residence built in Baraboo in 1899. 


in 1899 but chose a different contractor and waited until 
March of 1900 before beginning work. Local contractor 
E. J. Campbell was selected to build a modest four square 
house with colonial revival details. The sloping site gave the 
house a grander effect than the house would have had oth 
erwise on a flat lot. Even though Gus had purchased the 
largest site of the four brothers, the size and design of his 
house compared to those of his brothers reflected his status 
as an employee of the Ringling Brothers Circus and not an 
owner. The house cost $3,000 when finished, less than half 


the cost of Alf. T’s house and only a third of the cost of the 


The home of Gus. Ringling was built in 1900 and reflected his 


status as an employee rather than an owner of the Ringling 
Brothers circus. t t 


house that Charles Ringling was 
constructing at the same time. 
Charles Ringling let the con- 
tract for the construction of his 
house to Isenberg Brothers in 
early April of 1900 just before 
the circus pulled out of town. 
The architect chosen was Alfred 
C. Clas of the Milwaukee firm of 
Ferry & Clas. The firm was well- 
known in Milwaukee as the de- 
signer of the Milwaukee Public 
Library and impressive residenc 
es such as the Captain Frederick 
Pabst Mansion. Clas also had a 
connection to the Baraboo area 
as a Sauk County native, having 
been born in Sauk City just a few 
miles to the south. Local legend has it that Charles Ringling 
chose the architect due to his work on a nearby house 
which had been built in 1891. Clas designed a colonial re 
vival style house for Charles and Edith Ringling and their 
two children. The house boasted a central hall with grand 
staircase lit by a stained-glass Palladian window flanked by 
two parlors on one side and a dining room and kitchen on 
the other. Upstairs the house featured five bedrooms and 
several bathrooms. The third floor had space to house a 
billiards table and maid’s quarters. The exterior featured a 


full-width porch on the front of the house supported by 


Charles Ringling commissioned Alfred Clas of Milwaukee to 


design his home which was constructed in 1900 and cost 
$9,000. t 
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The interior of the Charles Ringling home featured two 
spacious parlors and an eclectic mix of furniture. 


stately Ionic columns supporting a roof with wooden bal 
ustrades. The house was accepted by the Ringlings in De 
cember of 1900 and had cost $9,000 to build, making it the 
costliest house in town and the new frontrunner amongst 
the Ringling brothers. 

By the end of 1900 the initial round of construction 
was over. All four Ringling brothers who had purchased 
land in 1899 had built a house. The boys also constructed a 
house for their aging mother. Salome Ringling purchased a 
corner lot nearly equidistant from sons Al. and Charles in 
June of 1900. The money for the purchase price of $1,150 
undoubtedly came from her sons as 
did the $3,000 that built a pleasant 
and roomy home for the matriarch 
and two of her adult children, Hen 
ry and Ida, who still resided with 
her. The house was large enough to 
allow mother Ringling to host her 
growing family for Christmas fes 
tivities until her death in 1907. The 
total for the first round of building 


was $26,000 or the equivalent of 16 


average sized homes 

For the next few years as the 
brothers settled into their new 
houses, most of them were inclined 
to add on and improve what they 
duilt. Alf. T. 
sizable addition to his home in 1902 








had initially added a 


and improved his lot with massive 


The Ringling brothers built a house for their mother in 1900 
after their father had died two years earlier in a rented 
house. 


stone retaining walls the following year. Charles Ringling 
added a substantial wing to his residence which included 
a mahogany lined library and an additional bedroom. Ad 
ditional land was also purchased and a carriage house with 
attached green house was also built along with a cottage for 
his mother-in-law and a small barn. Gus. Ringling added a 
small barn to his property but otherwise was content with 
what he had built. Both Al. and Charles also added to their 
holdings by purchasing additional adjoining lots. 

After several years, Al. Ringling was unsatisfied with 
the size and finish of his original house and tried to find an 


The Charles Ringling house was expanded with a two-story addition in the back 
which added a library and an additional bedroom. 
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Charles Ringling added a two-story carriage house with attached green house, directly 
behind residence. 


—« 


other lot on which to build 
something larger. Nothing 
seemed to suit him however 
and his attachment to t 
corner which he had pu 
chased in 1899 induced hi 
to take steps to start over, on 
this time on a much grander 
scale. The Baraboo Republic 
of March 30, 1904 reported 


that Ringling had purchased 





land near his house for the 
purpose of moving his cur- 
rent house off of its lot in 
order to make way for a “pa 
latial residence.” The news- 
paper article concluded by 
stating, “It is safe to say that 
when Mr. Ringling builds it 


will be the equal, if not finer, 


Isenberg Brothers were the general contractors for Al. Ringling’s mansion which took over a year to construct. 
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The interior of the Al. Ringling 
mansion, shown here after 
being turned into an Elks 
clubhouse in the 1930s, 
featured a grand central hall 
and staircase. 


Below, the exterior of the 
Al. Ringling mansion was 
covered in brownstone from 
the Lake Superior region. 


than anything in the city. The Ringling homes in 
3araboo are the pride of every one and all will be 
leased if the ‘last shall be best.” 

he newspaper reporter's last statement would 
rove to be prophetic when Al. Ringling started 
ouilding the following year. After his 1899 house 
was moved to a nearby lot in early 1905, workmen 


Deg, 


in tearing down the remaining small home 
and outbuilding that came with Ringling’s original 
yurchase in order to clear the site 

his time Al. Ringling chose a recognized 
architect to design his palatial new residence. 


Whether out of respect or one-ups-man-ship, 








Xingling chose none other than Fred Kees of Min 
neapolis to design the largest house ever built in 
the county. Kees delivered a design which was far 
different from the one he had executed for Alf. 
I. Ringling six years earlier. Al. Ringling’s house 
would be built of brick, concrete and steel and 
faced with brown stone from the Lake Superior 
area. The design was Richardsonian Romanesque 
in style with rusticated stone work but without 
the use of semi-circular arches. Segmental arches 
sitting on polished granite columns were used to 
support a wrap-around verandah on the front of 
the residence and the porte-cochére on the side 
\ massive three and a half story tower anchored 
the corner of the building and the main roof was 


covered with green terra cotta tiles. 
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His and hers master bathrooms in the Al. Ringling mansion were the height of luxury 
considering that only about 10% of homes had indoor plumbing in 1906. 


Inside, the new mansion would boast a grand central 
hall with fluted Ionic pilasters done in oak. Off of the cen 
tral hall would open the principal rooms including a ladies’ 
parlor done in the Louis XIV style, a men’s parlor paneled 
in mahogany, a dining room with Germanic overtones and 
a billiards room with a hand painted wall mural. All of the 
rooms were enhanced with some sort of decorative paint 
effect including murals, elaborate stencils and metallic leaf. 
The house would boast over sixty-five stained glass pieces 
in the windows and built-in bookcases, each corresponding 
to the style of the particular room they were in. A stained 
glass conservatory was also built off of the landing of the 
grand staircase over the porte-cochére. The second floor 
would contain four family bedrooms including his and hers 
master bedrooms, each with private attached bathrooms. 
Servants’ quarters and support space would make up the 
rest of the house along with a ballroom in the basement. 
The contractor of course would be Isenberg Brothers. 

Construction of the massive home was stalled due to 
the lack of materials in the summer of 1905, and masons 
did not commence laying stone until early August. Un 
doubtedly this set the project back. During the winter of 
1905-06 the unfinished building sat idle until spring broke 
and the masons could begin again. The balance of the year 


was spent finishing the residence and by mid-December 


construction on the project was 
finished. A massive two-story stone 
carriage house was also constructed 
on the back of the property costing 
$8,000. The total for the residence 
itself was $35,000 making it far and 
away the most expensive dwelling 
in the county. With its completion 
Al. Ringling had secured his place 
among his brothers and the public. 
No other Ringling houses were built 
in Baraboo after this. For now, Al. 
Ringling was the owner of the most 
impressive home in the family. 

All in all, from 1899 to 1906 





the Ringling brothers spent over 
$92,000 on residences and out 
buildings in Baraboo - the cost 
equivalent of over 57 average 
homes. The cost of Al. Ringling’s 
mansion and carriage house alone 
would have built more than twen 
ty-five homes. This was all on top 
of the money they had spent constructing buildings at their 
winter quarters, buying other smaller circuses, purchasing 
animals — one giraffe could cost as much as $17,000 — and 
expanding their operations. 

The building campaign came to an end in 1907 when 
circumstances once again added up to compel restraint. 
The financial panic of 1907 was one of the biggest factors. 
The economic slowdown which ensued affected the en 
tire nation but also brought about the opportunity for the 
Ringlings to purchase their rival, the Barnum & Bailey Cir- 
cus, which had been struggling since James Bailey's death 
in 1906. The opportunity was one the brothers ultimately 
could not pass up but also could not pursue without a loan. 
After borrowing $360,000 for the purchase, the Ringlings 
were consumed with managing the two largest circus op 
erations in the world along with all of their holdings. Per 
sonal spending slowed down, at least for a while 

Several of the Ringling brothers would eventually build 
much larger houses in other cities and states. Alf. T., Charles, 
and John Ringling all built lavish mansions that dwarfed 
anything built in Baraboo. But it was in Baraboo first, that 
the Ringling brothers expressed their personalities and as 
pirations through the homes that they built. While each en- 


deavor was unique, they also collectively proclaimed that 





the circus nomads had become circus kings. [Bw 
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The Al. Ringling mansion was the largest house ever built in Baraboo and cost the equivalent of over twenty average homes 
of its day. 


; Wisconsin, Deed Volume 75, page 444, Register of 

Endnotes Jeed’s Office, Baraboo, Wisconsin 

1. The married life of Al. and Lou Ringling is full of mys- 5. Deed of Sale from Leroy D. and Lucy A. Gage to A. 
tery. While allegedly married in 1883 no official civil or Ringling, May 21, 1855 (recorded October 2, 1855), 

religious records have ever been found to support this. Sauk County, Wisconsin, Deed Volume N, page 160, 

The couple was officially married in Hoboken, New Register of Deed’s Office, Baraboo, Wisconsin 

ersey in November of 1890. Lou Ringling had been . The Baraboo News, April 13, 1911. 

previously married and how this marriage ended is 7. Deed of Sale from W. D. and Flora Stanley to August T. 

unknown Ringling, March 31, 1899 (recorded March 31, 1899), 

. The Baraboo Republic, March 1, 1899. Sauk County, Wisconsin, Deed Volume 75, page 434, 


Jeed of Sale from Carl and Ida Isenberg to Alfred. T. Register of Deed’s Office, Baraboo, Wisconsin 


Ringling, February 28, 1899 (recorded March 24, 1899), 3. Deed of Sale from William A. and Annie H. Warren 





Sauk County, Wisconsin, Deed Volume 75, page 415, to Chas. R. Ringling, April 7, 1899 (recorded April 24, 





Register of Deed’s Office, Baraboo, Wisconsin 899), Sauk County, Wisconsin, Deed Volume 75, page 





eed of Sale from Julia W. Crouch and Minnie Belle 502, Register of Deed’s Office, Baraboo, Wisconsin 


Knuppe, (formerly Benedict) to Albert. C. Ringling, . Sauk County Democrat, December 14, 1899. 
March 30, 1899 (recorded April 5, 1899), Sauk County, . Sauk County Democrat, November 24, 1898. 
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usic? 


Do you love circus M 


You don’t need to play an instrument! 


Windjammers membership is open to ALL interested 
in the heritage, preservation and performance of the 
traditional circus music. At each meeting, recordings 


Windjammers visit: are made to preserve this heritage of circus 


. ic.or music. Membership includes the Circus Fanfare 
<www.circusmusic.org> magazine and opportunities to attend the 


Select annual convention in the Sarasota, FL area 
Membership Info and | i) each January and the summer meet at 


follow the instructions various locations across the U.S. and 
s Canada. Our Annual Convention will be 


January 12-17, 2016, and our Summer 
Meet will be July 26-31, 2016 in Baraboo, 
Wi. 











Climb on the bandwagon and join 
WINDJAMMERS! 


Not a member of CMB? See what you’re missing with a free issue of Little Circus Wagon, our official magazine. Just send an 
email to <LCWeditors@midohio.twcbc.com> or call 614-261-0454. To join CMB, just use the application form on the wrapper of 
your free magazine or go to our website <www.circusmodelbuilders.com> and follow the instructions. Hope to see you soon! 





CALL! @x7 


The second 2016 issue of Bandwagon will focus 
on African Americans and the American circus. 
An unpublished side show musician's diary and 
a superb side show personality biography are 
already committed to the pages. The editors desire 
submittals about black ring performers, groups of 
African-American employees and specific associated 


Douglas D. Cole, CHS #2640 topics that will enlighten and educate. 


. If you have an article or proposal, please submit it 
Simsbury CT ASAP, providing the topic/focus, estimated length 


(word count), and availability of images. 


Deadline: All finished papers must be submitted 
as standard WORD (.doc or .docx) files, without 
formatting, by March 1, 2016. 


Transmit your proposals or papers 
for consideration to 
Fred Dahlinger, Jr., Associate Editor at 
CHSBandwagon@gmail.com 


You send the stories to Jennifer. 
We put them in Bandwagon. 
Christmas all year long! 
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Circus World Mu 


Kelley’s Vision 


broug 


— J 


by Greg Parkinson 


Heralded with a festive parade and ribbon cutting, on 
July 1, 1959 Circus World Museum opened on the grounds 
of the original Ringling winter quarters in Baraboo. This 
momentous occasion resulted from the efforts of a handful 
of individuals. Chief among that dedicated group was John 
M. Kelley who dreamed of creating a circus museum in the 
Wisconsin town where the Ringling brothers had based 
their operations for three and a half decades. It took nearly 
15 years for Kelley to achieve his goal. Circus World Mu 
seum’s opening in 1959 was due in large measure to Kelley's 
absolute determination and his solid partnership with the 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin.' Kelley also benefited 





greatly from the help of a small group of dedicated indi 
viduals from Baraboo and beyond. Collections housed at 


the Wisconsin Historical Society, provide a window on the 


collaboration and process that established this unique his 
torical treasure. 

The would-be founder of Circus World Museum, John 
Kelley, graduated from the University of Wisconsin Law 
School in 1903. He moved to the Ringlings’ home town 
that same year and served as the city attorney. Two years 
later Charles Ringling asked John M. Kelley (1873-1963) to 


represent the circus in a lawsuit involving a blowdown of 





the performance tent in Missouri. This marked the begin 
ning of Kelley’s long association with the Ringlings as their 
private attorney. Among the highlights of his legal career 
was his role providing counsel when the Ringling brothers 
acquired Barnum & Bailey in 1907. Kelley also was pres 
ent when John Ringling consummated the purchase of the 


American Circus Corporation in 1929 just before the Stock 
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To the left is John M. Kelley, founder of Circus World Museum, 
1961. 


Market crash at the end of October. In July 1932 when John 
Ringling was “forced out” and lost control of Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey, it was Kelley who advised the oppo- 
sition - Sam Gumpertz representing the circus creditors, 
Edith Ringling (Charles’s widow), and Aubrey Ringling 
(Alf. T’s daughter-in-law).’ Kelley retired from practicing 
law in 1937. 

Toward the end of World War II, Kelley began to con 
template a tribute to the Ringlings that would be housed in 
some of the old winter quarters buildings on Water Street 
in Baraboo. Charles Philip “Chappie” Fox recalled talking 
to Kelley about a circus museum in 1945.° The earliest let 
ters from Kelley to State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
officials that are retained in its archives are two to Wilbur 
H. Glover in 1949." In the first of these, Kelley mentioned 
the possibility of his circus collection being sent to the State 
Historical Society's Library. Neither letter referenced the 


idea of a circus museum 





The first reference found in the Historical Society's 
holdings to “a permanent museum home” is contained in a 
1951 letter from Kelley to J. B. Palmer of Sarasota suggest 
ing that Palmer donate the Two Hemispheres Band Wagon 
to the proposed museum.’ In this letter, Kelley stated that 
“Baraboo stands alone...It is the only spot on earth where 
all of them [the Ringling brothers] together lived and la 
bored in the building and maturity of the circus...” In this 


letter Kelley also noted previous discussions he had with 





the Historical Society's Director, Clifford L. Lord, about a 
circus museum 

It is not known when Kelley first advanced his museum 
idea to Dr. Lord and the Historical Society. However, by 
February 1951 the two men were exchanging letters. In No 
vember 1951 Lord wrote to Kelley and told him he had met 
with the Executive Committee of the Historical Society's 
Board of Curators and discussed with them the possibility 
of raising funds for a new circus museum.° Extensive cor 
respondence and meetings between Kelley and Lord con- 
tinued thereafter until Lord’s resignation in 1958. 

Clifford Lord was hired by the State Historical Soci 
ety in 1946. He is credited as having been “...instrumental 
in reviving the Society after the strains of two world wars 
and the Great Depression.” More specifically, Lord helped 


the Historical Society to “evolve from a scholarly research 





institution into” an organization that placed public service 


at the forefront.* Under Lord the Historical Society empha- 


sized local history, and it acquired and began operation 
of its first historic sites. Villa Louis, a Victorian era estate, 
opened in Prairie du Chien in April 1952. Wade House in 
Greenbush, a historic stagecoach inn, opened June 6, 1953 
with Carl Sandberg present for the ceremonies. The open 
ing of Stonefield Village, a recreated rural village at the site 
of the summer retreat of Wisconsin's first Governor, outside 
of Cassville followed in July 1953. Circus World Museum 
would be the Historical Society’s fourth historic site. 
Kelley’s project gained some momentum in early 1952. 
At Lord's invitation, Kelley spoke to the Society’s Board of 
Curators about the project on Saturday, January 26. The 
President of the Board of Curators appointed a Circus Mu 
seum Committee on March | to explore the possibility of 
establishing a circus museum in Wisconsin.” A meeting 
with local community leaders was held in Baraboo during 
the evening of March 6. This was the occasion when Kel 
ley announced that “under certain conditions the Society 
would help establish a museum in this city.”!® He said that 


the main condition was that the museum would be part of 


During his tenure as Director of the State Historical Society, 
Clifford L. Lord joined John M. Kelley in an aggressive pursuit 
of a circus museum in Baraboo. Dr. Lord was 40 years old 
when this photo was taken in 1953. 
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ne “state society.’ Kelley also reported that the Historical 
Society would help, not only in the fund-raising activity, 
ut also in collection acquisition. A local committee was 
formed to support and promote the project. Kelley was 
lected chair of the committee, and a resolution was passed 
in support of the proposal that the museum be a part of the 
State Historical Society. 

Efforts to acquire materials for the new circus museum 
nifted into high gear in the spring of 1952. Kelley and Lord 


yorked together to track down the Columbia Bandwagon, 





re American Steam Calliope, and the Gollmar Bros. Mir- 
ror Bandwagon.'! Lord wrote to Kelley in May and told 
him that he had received a call from Fred W. Hainer who 
tated that boiler system manufacturer Cleaver-Brooks or 


1e Wisconsin Power and Light Company would present 





the calliope wagon to the Historical Society in the very near 
future.! 

At the urging of Kelley, Clifford Lord traveled to Dar 
lington to meet with Arthur Parson, to Watertown to meet 
with Edward Parson, and to Milwaukee to see Frances 
Parson — all in the hope of obtaining the Parson collection 
that included the Telegraph Wagon that the Parson family 
had used when they were concessionaires on the Ringling 
Bros, Circus during its early wagon show seasons. Edward 
Parson responded on behalf of his fa 


ther, Arthur, and the rest of the family, 








promising a loan of the collection if t 
museum was built.!* 

The Historical Society took steps in 
September to strengthen its ad hoc Cir 
cus Museum Committee. The Board 
of Curators President, D. C. Everest, 
invited certain prominent Wiscon 
sin individuals to serve. Among them 
was Henry E. Ringling of Baraboo 
who accepted the invitation without 
delay.'* Henry was the son of Henry 
G. Ringling, one of the seven famous 
brothers. 


Kelley wrote Lord and stated that 


Previously, Kelley had gone through a period of favoring 
the construction of a new museum building near the inter- 
section of Broadway and Water Street. In this same letter 
to Lord, Kelley also noted that he had given Chappie Fox 
“the green light on getting the old Columbia band wagon” 
and that Chappie had secured an option on the wagon for 
$350. 

Kelley must have been delighted with the concept and 


news that Lord related to him in late October. 


“My thought would be that you should incorpo 
rate as soon as possible as the Circus Museum 


Incorporated, or some such title...filling out a 





statement of purpose sufficiently broad to encom 
pass all possible activities of the corporation, and 
get them back to me in time for the next meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee. ..I think there is 
no question ...that the Executive Committee will 
approve affiliation with the Society and that we 


should soon be in shape to move ahead.”'® 


Earl Chapin May, the author of The Circus from Rome to 
Ringling, committed his collection to the Historical Society 
toward the end of 1952. The Don Howland circus collec 


tion was also acquired by the society with the understand 





he was not making any progress in ob 
taining winter quarters property and 
that he did not want to expend further 
effort on the endeavor unless the Ring 
Barn and Camel House properties ap 
y} I le 


invited Lord to tour the winter quar- 


pealed to the Historical Socie 


ters site on Thursday, September 17. 





The Parson Telegraph Wagon hauled concessions equipment and supplies 
during the early wagon show seasons of the Ringling Bros. Circus. Parson family 
members referred to the wagon as the Telegraph Wagon because they had also 
used it for a secondary purpose. It served to route the show's caravan of wagons 
from one town to another by “railing” crossroads to indicate to following horse- 
drawn wagons which way to proceed. A 
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ing that it was to stay in Madison until suitable housing was 
available in Baraboo. Over the next three years, Lord used 
the news of these acquisitions in an attempt to persuade 
others to gift their collections to the society. He gained sup 
port from the likes of Ringling relatives Henry Moeller and 
Robert H. Gollmar, but was eventually unsuccessful in ob 
taining materials from Bert Wilson, Walter C. Scholl, Karl 
Knecht, and Joe W 


miniature circus. Walter Scholl was willing to sell his col 


laggart who wanted cash for his fine 


lection for $15,000. Lord obtained an option from Scholl, 
but was not able to secure the funding before his departure 
from the Society in 1958 

Not everyone agreed that Baraboo was the best loca 
tion for the museum that would commemorate Wisconsin's 
rich circus heritage. Delevan had been advanced as a pos- 
sibility, but was ruled out by Kelley and the Circus Muse 
um Committee that Lord had established.'’ Circus fan and 
photographer Sverre Braathen wrote Lord in 1954 and stat 
ed his belief that Madison was “the ideal site.”'* Braathen 
noted that Madison was located about equidistant between 
Wisconsin's two most important circus towns, Baraboo and 


Delevan. Just a month earlier the Historical Society had 


Joel Salter’s 1959 painting entitled “Mud Show” depicted 
the overland transport of the Ringling Bros. Circus in its 
wagon show era. 


embarked on a two-year remodeling of its Headquarters 
acility that had first opened in 1900. Construction of new 
gallery spaces on the first floor and basement level would 
nearly double the building's exhibit area when completed."” 
3raathen proposed that a Circus Hall of Fame occupy some 
of the exhibit areas. In fact, Sverre Braathen had been ad 
vancing his Madison circus exhibit idea to Dr. Lord since 
947.°° He reasoned that the larger population of Madi 
son and proximity to the State Capitol would serve well in 
terms of attracting visitation. Lord, however, agreed with 


elley that Baraboo was the appropriate site due to the 





Ringling’s great rags-to-riches story and the existence of 
much of the old winter quarters facility. He diplomatically 
rejected Braathen’s proposal. 

The Columbia Bandwagon was the first historic vehicle 
to arrive in Baraboo for the new museum. The date was 
April 9, 1954. 


treasure, paying for it “out of his own pocket.” Arrange- 


Kelley had purchased the storied parade 
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ments were made with the Effinger Brewery to store Co- 
lumbia in the basement of the company’s bottling facility 
on Lynn Street” until such time as properties on Water 
Street were acquired for Circus World Museum. Two addi- 
tional historic parade wagons were donated to the Histori- 
cal Society in 1954, although the lack of space to store large 
artifacts led to a delay in transporting them to Baraboo. 
The Mother Goose Pony Float was donated by Chappie 
Fox, and The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe Pony Float 
was gifted by Roland K. Wilde 
Things really started to fall in line during the summer 
of 1954. On June 24 the Board of Curators of the State His- 
torical Society approved the Articles of Incorporation for 
an intermediate corporation named Circus World Muse- 
um, Inc.’ With this approval, Kelley, Robert H. Gollmar, 
and Fred C. Gollmar signed the Articles of Incorporation. 
The purpose of the corporation as set forth in Article 3 was 


“To establish the Museum of the American Circus and to 








develop it to the point where the State Historical Society 








of Wisconsin will be willing and able to take it over and 


Lithograph depicting various equestrian performances of 
Richard Sands, c. 1844. 


operate it...."** Article 11 further stated “...this corpora- 
tion shall at all times be an affiliate of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin and shall operate under the general 
supervision of said State Historical Society...” 

Also on June 24, the City Council of Baraboo voted to 
purchase the Ring Barn property for the new museum. The 
city authorized $10,000 for the acquisition. Kelley now had 
the Historical Society’s full commitment, several circus pa- 
rade wagons, a new corporation, and the assurance of re- 
ceiving one of the Ringling winter quarters buildings. 

Following these big developments, Kelley arranged for 
a showing of Paramount's 1952 Best Picture of the Year, The 
Greatest Show on Earth, at the Al Ringling Theater on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, July 3 and 4. The net proceeds were used 
to support the circus museum project. The Board of Cura- 
tors and members of the Circus Museum Committee were 
invited as special guests. 

In the fall of 1954, Kelley and Lord discussed graph 
ics that might be used on a new letterhead and for promo- 
tional purposes.”° One of the items on hand was a small 
lithograph that was printed in the mid-1840s. Its central 
engraved image depicted Richard Sands riding Roman style 
astride four charging horses. Chappie Fox suggested that 
this artwork crown the new letterhead for the local support 
group that had recently been incorporated. After 1959 the 
artwork was adopted for use on the museum's actual let- 
terhead. The “Richard Sands letterhead” would be used by 
Circus World Museum for more than 40 years. 

In May of 1955 Clifford Lord and Henry Ringling ex- 
changed letters. Lord explained to Mr. Ringling of the need 
for additional property and also for “a fireproof library 
building.””’ Ringling responded by suggesting that old brick 
Elephant Barn could be available for the latter purpose. He 
further stated that his mother might be willing to provide 
the funding to acquire and remodel the Elephant Barn.”* He 


concluded by explaining to Lord that he was involved in his 





own reelection campaign as the Wisconsin representative 
to the Republican National Committee and that he would 
not be able to “get involved” with the Elephant Barn discus- 


sions until after the end of the state GOP convention in late 





June. Thereafter, Henry’s health deteriorated. He died at the 
age of 49 in early December. The idea for a fireproof library 
would not be fulfilled until 1969. 
Collection activity intensified in 1956. Jake Posey - 
the legendary Barnum & Bailey 40 horse hitch driver - 
offered “to contribute anything of interest...””? Lord sent 


several letters to former circus band director Karl L. King. 





The Barnum & Bailey Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe 
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Harry Atwell 
photographed 

the American 
circus scene for 43 
years. In 1956, the 
Milwaukee Journal 
purchased Atwell’s 
collection of some 
5,000 negatives 
and subsequently 
donated the 
collection to the 
State Historical 
Society. 


Float was received and moved into the Ring Barn where 
Ernie Zimmerly began repairs on the wagon’s historic carv 
ings. Retired circus owner, George W. Christy, confirmed 
his willingness to donate the Barnum, Bailey & Hutchin 
sen Tableau Cage that was wasting away in his quarters in 
South Houston, Texas 

Another important acquisition during this period was 
the massive collection of photographs and negatives cre 


ated by freelance professional photographer Harry Atwell. 


Among other assignments during his illustrious career, 
Atwell had been a personal photographer for former Presi 
dent Theodore Roosevelt in 1904. Alf T. Ringling offered 
Atwell a job making and selling souvenir postcards dur 
ing the 1910 tour. That season on the road with Ringling 
Bros. Circus marked the beginning of a remarkable 43 year 
span during which Atwell focused his camera lens on the 
American circus scene. Throughout most of his career, 
Atwell lived and worked in Chicago. Tom Parkinson, Cir 
cus Editor of Billboard magazine, also based in Chicago, 
and Chappie Fox, knew of Atwell’s legendary circus images 
and they befriended him in the early 1950s. According to 
ox, they had lunch with Atwell many times at the Sher 
man Hotel in downtown Chicago.*! 


the summer of 1956, Atwell called Fox and offered 





1is negative collection for $1,500. Fox met with Wal 
amoe, the editor of the Milwaukee Journal, in pur 


suit of the needed funding. When shown a selection of 





\twell’s photos, Lamoe immediately became enthused. He 





convinced the Publisher, Irwin Maier, to buy the negatives. 











‘ox flew to Atwell’s retirement home in Sarasota and final 


Featured equestrienne, Dorothy Herbert, photographed by 
Harry Atwell in the John Robinson Circus backyard, 1929. 
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ized the purchase. Five months later, the Journal Company 
donated the Atwell collection of 5,000 circus negatives to 
the State Historical Society. Maier’s interest in the proposed 
circus museum skyrocketed, and the Journal Company 
would later help plan a fund-raising campaign to benefit 
the museum. 

In February 1957, John Kelley and Chappie Fox disput 
ed one aspect concerning the future of Circus World Muse 
um, Fox believed that the physical plant should be limited 
to the winter quarters buildings” and that the atmosphere 
of Water Street needed to be preserved. Kelley profusely 





disagreed. He proclaimed that the aging Ringling buildings 
did not have any atmosphere. They only had “sentiment.” 
Kelley wrote, “A museum to flourish must have life?** He 
asserted that a new museum building in which to house 
and exhibit circusiana should be built adjacent to the his 
toric properties. “In the absence of a circusy, showy main 
museum building we have nothing to feature. It would be a 
miserable picture,..If the circus was anything, it way [sic] 
showy, colorful, boisterous, bombastic and fantastic.” Their 
differences on this subject did not prevent Kelley and Fox 
from continuing to work together as good and supportive 


friends. 





Clifford Lord often sought the advice of Chappie Fox or 
Tom Parkinson concerning the importance of a particular 
collection or artifact. Such was the case when the Gollmar 
Bros. Mirror Bandwagon seemed to be within reach. Par 
kinson stressed the unique history of the wagon noting that 
the Gollmar Bros. Circus was a Baraboo show, the broth- 
ers were cousins of the Ringlings, and Gollmar was a sig 
nificant part of the Wisconsin circus story. The bandwagon 


was in the possession of the Park Board in Peoria, Illinois. 


Left, legendary aerialist Lillian 
Leitzel posed for Harry Atwell next 
to a mother and baby zebra in the 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
menagerie, 1928. 


Below, Henry Ringling North 
declined an appeal by United States 
Senator Alexander Wiley and the 
State Historical Society to donate 
eight parade wagons owned by 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
to the new museum in Wisconsin. 


New York, New York 
April 23, 1958 


Senator Alexander Wiley 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Wiley: 


Your letter of 19th April addressed to my 
brother, John, has come to my attention as 
he is presently on the West Coast. 


I certainly appreciate your interest in our 
few remaining historically important parade 
wagons. However, at this time we have no 
intention of disposing of them, 


You may be sure that I will be very happy to 
keep you and the Wisconsin Historical Society 
in mind in the event that we might wish to 
dispose of the wagons at some future date, 


Kind personal regards, 


Sincerely, 
4 / > 


ene ae, 


Henry Hingling’North 


) 


HRN/ jh 
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[he Pabst Brewing Co. of Milwaukee helped to acquire the in the first shipment. The Chindahl collection included 
wagon and to transfer its ownership to the State Historical —_ route books, posters, heralds, lengthy runs of The New York 
Society. However, Pabst demanded that there be no public Clipper and Billboard, and much more. Tom Parkinson and 
ity about the role the company played.* The historic wagon Chappie Fox appraised the collection for the Society and 
arrived in Baraboo before the end of July 1957 valued it at $19,675 

Clifford Lord reached high in his effort to secure fund Clifford Lord resigned as Director of the State Histori 
ing and collections. He wrote to the head of the Ford Foun cal Society in September 1958 to become the Dean of the 
dation in New York soliciting financial support.*° He con School of General Studies at Columbia University. Lord 


vinced United States Senator Alexander Wiley to contact had written hundreds of letters and met personally with 








John Ringling North to see if North would donate the Five hundreds of people championing Kelley's vision. However, 


Graces Bandwagon, the Ringling Bros. Bell Wagon and six the baton was now handed off to Donald R. McNeil who 





other historic wagons still owned by the circus.*° Henry became Acting Director of the Historical Society upon 
Ringling North responded on behalf of his brother John, 

politely declining while pledging to keep the Wisconsin State Historical Society Exhibit Curator Joel Salter with his 
Historical Society in mind Richard Sands painting that for many years to follow was 





George L. Chindahl’s papers and collection were re affixed to the exterior of the Ring Barn to greet Circus World 
ceived by the Historical Society on July 18, 1958-24 boxes — Museum visitors 
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Lord’s departure 

Cleaver-Brooks donated the America Steam Calliope 
to the Historical Society, and it was hauled to Baraboo on 
December 2, 1958. The Milwaukee based company had 
renovated America’s boiler and calliope apparatus to safe 
working condition. Zimmerly, Leonard Perkins, and others 
went to work on the wagon’s structure, carvings, and multi 
colored decorative paint scheme 

Work progressed toward a 1959 opening of the new 
Circus World Museum. The Historical Society contracted 
with Creative Outdoor Advertising for nine billboards in 
the Baraboo/Devils Lake, Wisconsin Dells, Portage, and 


ake Geneva areas. The price was $7.50 each per month for 





36 months. In March 1959 the City of Baraboo transferred 


the Ring Barn property to Circus World Museum, Inc. The 





listorical Society ordered 30,000 adult and 10,000 child 
tickets from the Arcus Ticket Company, priced at 60 cents 
and 15 cents, respectively. Ida Ringling - the 88 year old sis 
ter of the famous brothers and mother of John and Henry 
Ringling North — donated $1,500 for an entrance banner 

ine to span between the Ring Barn and Camel House. The 
center panel of the bannerline was designed and worded 


oy Tom Parkinson. It was painted in Chicago under Par 











inson’s direction. Historical Society curator, Joel Salter, 
painted Mud Show depicting the early morning transport 
of the Ringling wagon show. This was installed among the 
exhibits in the Ring Barn. Salter also painted a large version 


of the Richard Sands logo for placement on the exterior of 


the Ring Barn. 

Chappie Fox made arrangements with his friend, 
Wilbur Deppe, to journey to the old Christy Bros. winter 
quarters in South Houston to pick up the Barnum, Bailey 
& Hutchinson Tableau Cage. In April, Deppe’s son, David, 
made the trip with Deppe shop foreman, Ray Broihahn 
Upon seeing the wagon in Texas, Deppe immediately rec 
ognized that it was in deplorable condition. He placed a 
call to Fox that was soon returned, Dave Deppe told Fox 
that the wagon was missing carvings and had deteriorated 
to the point that it was “nothing but a pile of junk.” Fox ex 
claimed over the phone, “That's historic junk!”** The wagon 
was trucked back to Baraboo, arriving on April 8, 1959, A 
complete restoration of the wagon was completed in less 
than three months 

Questions arose concerning which entity actually 
owned some of the wagons and other circus artifacts that 
had been acquired for the museum. State Historical Society 
curator, John W. Winn, had been assigned to be the direc 
tor of Circus World Museum. He convened a meeting that 
took place during the evening of April 29. In attendance 
were John Kelley, Clark Wilkinson, Chappie Fox, Donald 
McNeil, Walter Dunn, and Winn. The determinations re 
garding ownership were recorded by Winn.*” The Histori 
cal Society owned the Gollmar Bros. Mirror Bandwagon; 
Mother Goose; The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe; 
the America Steam Calliope; and the Barnum, Bailey & 
Hutchinson Cage Tableau. John M. Kelley owned the Co 

lumbia Bandwagon and the Ringling 
Bros. Spectacle Cannon that had been 
abandoned at the winter quarters. And 
Circus World Museum, Inc. owned the 
Adam Forepaugh & Sells Bros. Stake 
and Chain Wagon, two Sells Bros. Cage 
side panels, and the Parson Collection 
that included the Telegraph Wagon. 
Winn also noted that he and Kelley had 
agreed that at a later date they would 
resolve whether the Historical Society 
or Kelley owned certain small artifacts 
then located in the Ring Barn. 

On May 26, 1959, the State Histori 


David Deppe and Ray Broinhahn 
relaxed for this photo having just 
returned from South Houston, Texas 
with the Barnum, Bailey & Hutchinson 
Tableau Cage, April 8, 1959. 


Bandwagon 





\ 


Ernie Zimmerly is seen on a ladder in the south end of the 
Ring Barn in April 1959 preparing the Columbia Bandwagon 
for the inaugural opening of Circus World Museum. The 
new concrete floor covered the dirt ring area where riders 


and liberty horses had trained from 1897 to 1918. 


cal Society and Circus World Museum, Inc. (CWM Inc.) 
finalized a memorandum of agreement that covered key 
elements of the new museum's ownership and operation. 

The two entities agreed that all of CWM Inc’s property 


would be transferred to the Historical Society on July 1, 


1959 — the day the museum was to open. This included the 


Ring Barn property that had been transferred to CWM Inc 


two months before, the Parson Collection, the Sells Bros 





Cage side panels, and the Forepaugh-Sells Stake and Chain 


John M. Kelley inspects wagon restoration work in the Ring 


Barn, April 1959. 
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Wagon. CWM Inc. also agreed to lease 
the Ringling Bros. Camel House prop- 
erty to the Historical Society on July 1 
or if acquired by that date to deed it to 
the Society along with the Ring Barn. 
There was further agreement that all 
properties acquired by CWM Inc. after 
July 1, 1959 “...will be considered the 
property of the Society...” 

At the proverbial eleventh hour, it 
was decided that a bridge was needed to 
allow visitors access to the vacant prop 
erty on the south side of the Baraboo 
River where a small menagerie and an 
outdoor performance venue would be 
set up. There were only nine days to 
go before the opening of Circus World 
Museum. Wilbur Deppe was up to the 
task and came to the rescue. Pledging 
to complete the bridge and have it ready 
for use by July 1, Deppe wrote to Circus 
World Museum. The first paragraph of 
his letter read, “As per our conversation 
we will construct a five-foot pedestrian bridge across the 
Baraboo River directly behind the Circus World Museum 
site, complete in place for a price not to exceed $4,500.00." 
The Historical Society agreed to pay for the bridge. Two 
piers were placed in the riverbed, and the footbridge was 
assembled on schedule as promised. 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin prepared and 
sent out a press release heralding the big day in Baraboo. 
The official opening of Circus World Museum would be 
preceded by a circus parade in the morning. Immediately 
following the parade, the opening ceremonies would begin. 
The day would be topped off with “the world premiere of 
ne Hollywood movie, The Big Circus that night.”* 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 arrived. 
at 9:00 A.M. Bill Morris’s elephant 


Rhonda Fleming, one of the stars of The Big Circus, de- 


The parade began 
ed the parade. Miss 





clined the invitation to ride the lead elephant. Instead she 


rode on a float with the Sauk County Circus Band. Among 


7 


the parade’s 72 units, there were two horse-drawn wagons 


from Circus World Museum — Mother Goose and The Old 


Woman Who Lived in a Shoe.** Kelly, Fox, and Tom Par- 
kinson rode in open convertible automobiles. They were 





followed by Historical Society officials and Clifford Lord 
in another convertible. Hamm's, Miller High Life, and the 


local Effinger Beer all provided parade entries. The Water- 
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The finishing touches were applied to the Barnum, Bailey & Hutchinson Tableau 
Cage in June 1959. 


dd 


town Twirlettes, Madison roller skaters, and yodelers from 
New Glarus gave the parade an unusual, although festive, 
flavor. Crowd estimates provided by newspaper accounts 
15,000, 35,000, and 40,000. 

As reported by Fred D. Pfening, Jr. in the July-August 


varied 


1959 issue of Bandwagon, the opening day parade ended 
in front of the museum on Water Street. Chappie Fox 
served as the master of ceremonies on a stage that had been 
erected in front of the Ring Barn. He introduced, John M. 
Kelley, actress Rhonda Fleming, and Historical Society of- 
ficials. The deed to the Ring Barn was presented to the State 
Historical Society as part of the ceremony.” Kelly cut the 
ribbon and Circus World Museum's first visitors crowded 
through the opening in the bannerline. 

In addition to the collection of old circus wagons, visi- 
tors saw Silver King’s box stall in the Ring Barn, the John 
and Jan Zweifel miniature circus, framed circus posters, the 
Ringling Spec Cannon, Joel Salter’s Mud Show painting, an 
assortment of Atwell photographs, and much more. The 
America Steam Calliope blasted away near the banks of the 
Baraboo River. Across the river nine small cage wagons of 
animals were featured in a 60 by 90 foot menagerie tent, 
and elephant rides were offered. 

The Milwaukee Journal reported that 10,872 visitors at- 


tended Circus World Museum on its first day.*? However, 


Bandwagon 





Chappie Fox introduced the speakers during the Circus World Museum grand opening ceremonies. Rhonda Fleming and 


John M. Kelley are seated at Chappie’s left. 


that figure counted several thousand passes that had been 
distributed to school children and others. The accurate vis 
itation is unknown 

The State Historical Society operated its fourth historic 
site for the duration of 1959. John Winn continued to serve 
as Circus World Museum Director. Historical Society Di 
rector, Donald McNeil, resigned in July after secretly mar 
rying the Society’s Public Relations Chief, Patricia McGin 
nis. Leslie H. Fishel, Jr. was quickly recruited, and he took 
over on August 1, 1959 

On August 28, the Board of Curators Executive Com- 
mittee met in Madison. Chappie Fox was in attendance. He 
expressed his desire to become an employee of the State 
Historical Society and to manage Circus World Museum.* 
He requested a $10,000 salary. One of the Curators, Frederic 
Sammond of Milwaukee, stated his belief that the position 
Mr. Fox sought did not fit the State's civil service system. 

One month later, the Historical Society’s Sites Man 


agement Committee met in Sammond’s law office in Mil- 


waukee. At this meeting, Sammond suggested that a foun 
dation be created to operate the Historical Society's four 
historic sites including Circus World Museum. A motion 
was approved to recommend to the Board of Curators 
“That a new corporation, tentatively entitled Historic Sites 
Foundation be established” to operated Circus World Mu 
seum on a trial basis.*” The motion further proposed that a 
lease and management agreement be written and executed 
to provide Historic Sites Foundation the authority to op 
erate Circus World Museum. The motion’s final wording 
set forth that if the new foundation's operation of Circus 
World Museum was successful, it should be the intent of 
the Society “to enlarge the Foundation’s responsibility by 
permitting it to lease and manage in a similar manner other 
sites now owned and operated by the Society.” 

On October 31, the Board of Curators Executive Com 
mittee met at Memorial Union on the University of Wis 
consin campus in Madison. At this meeting, the Executive 


Committee voted to establish Historic Sites Foundation, to 
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John M. Kelley (at left) was accompanied by actress Rhonda 
Fleming at Circus World Museum onits first day of operation, 
July 1, 1959. 


approve a lease and management agreement for one year, 
and to hire Chappie Fox at an annual salary of $10,000.* 

During the final months of 1959, two additional devel 
opments propelled Circus World Museum toward its fu 
ture. First, the Historical Society prepared to seek funding 
from the State Building Commission to purchase the 1.26 
acre Camel Barn property as well as a 0.44 acre adjacent 
parcel to the east that was desired for parking. CWM Inc 
had acquired a lease on the Camel Barn from Leroy and 
Ruth Capener, assignable to the Historical Society at $90 
per month with an option to buy the property for $15,000. 
The Society submitted a formal request to the State Build 
ing Commission asking it to authorize $18,000 to purchase 
both parcels of land. Unfortunately, the December 17 Build 
ing Commission meeting was postponed. At a subsequent 
meeting on January 29, 1960, the Building Commission 
postponed action on the Society's request. 

The second development was the acquisition in Novem 
per of four railroad cars and other historic equipment from 
the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey winter quarters in 


Sarasota. In late October, Chappie Fox received a telephone 





call from the Ringling office in New York. The show, no 
onger operating as a rail show, agreed to sell railroad cars 
and donate wagons to Circus World Museum. Fox, Tom 
-arkinson with his professional connections to remaining 
circus staff, and CWM, Inc. Board member Deane Adams 


went to Sarasota to make selections. Four historic Ring- 





ing-Barnum railroad cars that would be used at Circus 


World Museum in future programing and exhibits were 


purchased — Stock Car #349 built by the Warren Tank Car 
Company in 1929, Flatcar #235 and Flatcar #355 each also 
built by Warren in 1929, and Laundry Car #3 built by Wag 
ner Palace Car Company in 1891. The Laundry Car had a 
highly unique history that is outlined in Bruce C. Nelson's 
2013 book America’s Greatest Circus Train.” 

At the overgrown and deteriorating quarters, Fox and 
Parkinson carefully selected eight wagons to make the 
journey back to a permanent home in Wisconsin. They 
also obtained elephant blankets, carved wagon skyboards, 
costumes, uniforms, props, and posters. Fox told The Mil 
waukee Journal, “We were turned loose to pick out what we 
wanted.”*” The wagons chosen and subsequently donated 
by Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey were: Elephant 
Dept. Wagon #12, Concession Dept. Wagon #48, Conces 
sion Supply Wagon #60, Giraffe Wagon #86, Sea Lion Cage 
Wagon #87, Candy Top Wagon #102, Stake Driver Wagon 
#108, and Ringstock Dept. Wagon #137. The loading of 
these wagons in Sarasota was supervised by Lloyd Morgan, 
Ringling trainmaster P. J. McLain, and Bill Perry. Fox and 
Parkinson helped load the wagons on the two Warren flat- 
cars. 

The railroad cars were routed from Sarasota to Tampa 
for maintenance work, and then on to Wisconsin. They 
made a picturesque stop in Madison on December 3 with 
the State Capitol in the background. There were no tracks 
that accessed the Circus World Museum property, so ar 
rangements were made to store the railroad cars during the 
winter months at Badger Ordnance Works just south of 
the Baraboo bluffs. Commanding Officer, Major Charles E. 
Ramsey, granted permission to the State Historical Society 
to store the cars on a sidetrack within the confines of Bad- 
ger Ordnance Works 

As 1959 came to an end, the State Historical Society 
prepared to hand off the operation of Circus World Mu- 
seum to the newly formed Historic Sites Foundation, Inc. 
Total attendance for the year had been recorded as 120,604. 
Admissions revenue totaled $56,378. John M. Kelley's vi 
sion had been realized, and the museum's future looked 


bright. Bw 
Epilogue 
Chappie Fox went to work as the new Director of Cir- 
cus World Museum on January 2, 1960.7 
Historic Sites Foundation, Inc. filed its Articles of In- 
corporation on January 13, 1960 and began operation of 


Circus World Museum under the new Lease and Manage 


ment Agreement with the State Historical Society. 
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Railroad cars and circus wagons acquired from Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey stopped in Madison, Wisconsin en route 
to Circus World Museum, December 3, 1959. 


On February 23, 1960, the State Historical Society's 
amended request for $18,650 in Building Trust Funds to 
purchase the Camel Barn and the adjacent parcel of land to 
the east was approved by the State Building Commission by 
a vote of six to two. 

The Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey railroad cars 
and wagons that were acquired during John Winn’s short 
tenure as Director of Circus World Museum, arrived in the 
Baraboo railroad yards on May 18, 1960. 

John M. Kelley, circus lawyer and museum founder, 
died on November 4, 1963 

In July 1965, the State Historical Society transferred 


144 circus route books, 237 couriers, 42 heralds, 72 post 





ers, 240 circus programs, the Atwell negative collection, 
2,379 photographs, 89 scrapbooks, 23 paintings by art- 
ist Ray Wolf, and hundreds of additional items to Circus 
World Museum's new Library in Baraboo.’ Other similar 
transfers preceded and followed. 

More than 8.0 million people have visited Circus World 
Museum since it opened in 1959. Total annual attendance 


exceeded 150,000 in 27 separate years. 
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CIRCUS CELEBRITY NIGHT * JAN 15, 2016 
ANNUAL WINDJAMMERS CONCERT * JAN 16, 2016 
COLLECTING RECOLLECTIONS »* JAN 19; FEB2&16; MAR1&15, 2016 


Featuring fascinating people with fascinating stories to tell about their lives 
se folks who never had to threaten to run away with the circus—they were born into it! 


WORLD CIRCUS DAY = APR 16, 2016 


with talks, tours, and family activities. Complimentary admission to the Circus Museum 


SATURDAY FOR EDUCATORS = MAY 7, 2016 


When | Ran Away with the Circus - Have you ever wondered what it would be like to travel wit 
Find out during this special program, co-presented by educators with the Circu 


For more information and tickets visit ringling.org 






















takes a walk on the 


WILD SIDE 
in 2016! 

See Tigers, Big-Time 
Thrills on the Double 
Wheel of Destiny, 
the Wonderful and 
Wacky “Nothing but 
Nonsense” Variety Show, 
Exhilarating New 
Exhibits and Wagon 
Restoration Projects, 
plus an all-new 
Big Top 
Show! 


CircusWorldBaraboo.org | (608) 356-8341 | facebook.com/CircusWorldBaraboo 














Baraboo, Wis. River Scene 
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